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CONFEDERATE WESTERN AMBITIONS 
W. H. WATFORD 


In the first year of the American Civil War the newly-formed 
Southern Confederacy attempted by military force to extend its 
jurisdiction to the Pacific Coast. While the attention of the 
divided nation was fixed on the early great battlefields of the 
war, an initial effort was made to capture the Federal military 
posts in the Territory of New Mexico, apparently with the object 
of ultimately taking over California and the southwestern terri- 
tories of the United States and several northern states of Mex- 
ico. The impelling motives for the conquest of this vast domain 
were Southern desires for an outlet to the Pacific, control of 
the immense gold and silver treasures flowing from the mines 
of the west into Union coffers, and important aspects of the 
Confederate foreign policy. The realization of these objectives 
would have made the campaign one of the most momentous 
of the entire Civil War. 

The scale of the military operations covers the overland routes 
from New Mexico to three points—San Antonio, Los Angeles, and 
Denver. The Texans marched over six hundred miles through 
a stretch of dry and unsettled country to El Paso, and then 
almost four hundred miles further up the Rio Grande. The 
Union forces, volunteer troops from Colorado and California, 
crossed mountains and deserts to drive them back to San An- 
tonio. These movements, together with the political and mili- 
tary importance of the campaign, provide a narrative as absorb- 
ing as any in the annals of western history. 


I 


Upon the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, the population 
of the western territories of the United States was divided in 
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sympathy somewhere near the proportionate populations of the 
two sections of the nation. They had received thousands of 
hardy miners and frontiersmen from both the northern and 
southern states, most of them bringing preconceived notions 
as to the merits of slavery and disunion. Confederate sympathy 
was the strongest in Arizona and southern California, where 
Southerners composed a large part of the population.1 New 
Mexico and the Mormons of Utah could also be expected to 
favor the secession movement. Southern army officers and 
territorial officials had long controlled the political sentiments 
of the native New Mexicans, while the commercial relations 
of the territory had been mainly with slave states, with Texas 
adjoining, and especially with Missouri by the Santa Fe Trail.* 
In the years immediately preceding secession, Federal authority 
had been exerted over the Mormons only by military force and 
much of the misfortune which had accompanied their migra- 
tions to Utah was laid to the inhabitants of the Northern com- 
munities.’ 

With the present state of Arizona included within its bounda- 
ries, New Mexico extended to the eastern border westward to Cal- 
ifornia, thus stretching for almost 600 miles along the Mexican 
frontier. Because of its location between the southern states and 
the Pacific Coast, the possession of this region was essential to 
the realization of Confederate ambitions. A large number of 
the military officers stationed in New Mexico sympathized with 
the Confederate cause and there is evidence that many of them 
in the early months of the war sought to turn the troops and 
Federal supplies in the territory over to the Confederacy, a 
movement paralleling the surrender in Texas of almost 2,500 
United States troops and nineteen military posts to Texas 
authorities. 

In the spring of 1861 an expedition to march against the 
Apaches had been formed in southern New Mexico under the 
command of Colonel George B. Crittenden. Colonel B. S. Roberts, 
the second ranking officer, was approached by Crittenden during 
the campaign with a plan to turn the infantry troops in New 
Mexico over to the Confederacy by marching them into Texas. 


1Raphael Pumpelly, Across America and Asia (New York, 1870), 29, 66. 

2H. H. Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico (Works, XVII, San Francisco, 
1889), 680; Ed. R. S. Canby, report, June 11, 1861, Official Records, War 
of the Rebellion, Series 1, I, 606. “Official Records, Series” hereafter 
cited as “O. R., 

5James H. Cavtetoe, “The Mormons as a People,” Jbid., 1 L, pt. 1, 549-551. 
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Roberts, according to his testimony in Washington the follow- 
ing year, refused to participate in the scheme and left the post 
to report the information to the departmental commander, Col. 
W. W. Loring. At Santa Fe, Roberts had an interview with 
Col. Loring and his adjutant general and learned that they were 
also involved. Although commanded to return to his post, Rob- 
erts succeeded in warning the other loyal officers, and shortly 
afterwards Loring, Crittenden, and other officers resigned their 
commissions and took service in the Confederate Army.* 

One of these officers, Major Henry H. Sibley, stopped at El 
Paso on his flight from the territory. On June 12, he addressed 
a letter to Col. Loring urging him to delay his departure from 
New Mexico until several companies of Texas troops ordered 
to garrison Fort Bliss could arrive from San Antonio.’ Valu- 
able stores and ammunition included in the surrender of the 
department of Texas had been collected at the post, and it was 
feared that if Loring were relieved from command too soon 
his successor would attempt to recapture the property. Espe- 
cially concerned were Simeon Hart, wealthy Rio Grande mill 
owner, J. F. Crosby, district judge, and Col. James W. Magoffin, 
sutler at Fort Bliss. Loring was instructed to send immediate 
notice to Hart should the property become endangered. “Your 
seat in the stage,” Sibley pointed out, “may at the same time 
be engaged.” 

Sibley, who later was to command the Confederate invasion 
of New Mexico, wrote that movements from Texas which could 
not be disclosed in a letter were being contemplated, but ad- 
vised Loring that he would arrive at El Paso in time to hear 
“everything.”*® He left shortly afterwards for the Confederate 
capital at Richmond, promising Hart, Crosby, and Magoffin to 
hurry the troops on from San Antonio. His letter was not to 
reach its destination, however, for the day before it was written 
Loring had placed Col. Edward R. S. Canby, who commanded 
the northern military district, in general charge of the affairs 
of the department, and had announced that he would await 

4“Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War,” Senate 
Miscellaneous Document, No. 108, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 364-372. 


5H. H. Sibley to W. W. Loring, June 12, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 55-56. 


®In his letter Sibley disclosed an interesting sidelight on the sentiment 
of the officers in New Mexico. “I am satisfied now of the disaffection of 
the best of the rank and file in New Mexico,” he wrote, “and that we are re- 
garded as having betrayed and deserted them. I wish I had my part to play 
over again; no such peace scruples should deter me from doing what I con- 
sidered a bounden duty to my friends and my cause.” Jbid., 55. 
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the acceptance of his resignation at Fort Fillmore, across the 
river from Mesilla in southern New Mexico.’ Canby intercepted 
Sibley’s letter on June 29, its contents confirming all of his 
previous information that some movement from Texas, headed 
by Magoffin, Hart, and Crosby, was to be apprehended and 
that Loring was attempting to remain in the department long 
enough to aid their designs.* He decided to exercise the full 
command thereafter, and ordered the commander at Fort Fill- 
more to arrest the parties implicated in the letter.° 

The New Mexicans during these events had successfully with- 
stood efforts to lead them from the Union, but the inhabitants 
of the Gadsden Purchase, the region south of the Gila River 
and west of the Rio Grande, had early attached themselves 
to the Confederacy." On March 16, in a meeting at Mesilla 
described as a “Convention of the People of Arizona,” they had 
adopted a resolution not to recognize the Republican adminis- 
tration of Lincoln and to resist any officials appointed to the 
territory..: A Confederate territorial government for Arizona 
also had been organized at Tucson and a delegate sent to Rich- 
mond.'* By the middle of June a Confederate flag was flying 
in the streets of Mesilla and secession leaders were notifying 
Union men to leave.** 

Orders meanwhile had been received from Washington to 
remove the infantry troops from New Mexico for eastern 
service. With the residents of Mesilla demonstrating strong 
Confederate sympathy and an invasion from Texas believed 
imminent, additional troops were ordered into Fort Fillmore 
to cover the withdrawal of the garrisons from western Arizona 
and other posts. A battalion of Texas cavalry had already 
arrived at Fort Bliss, but it was believed that they would 
await reénforcements before beginning an invasion of the coun- 
try. On July 23, however, Col. John R. Baylor, in command 
of the troops, crossed the boundary with 258 men, sooner than 


7Canby, report, June 11, 1861, O. R., S., 1, I, 606. 

8Canby to Isaac Lynde, June 24, 1861, Jbid., 1, IV, 56-57. 

®*Canby to Lynde, June 30, 1861, Jbid., 1, IV, 57. Loring left Fort Fill- 
more before the order reached the post. 

10Although generally known as Arizona in 1861, the Gadsden Purchase 
had been attached to the Territory of New Mexico as the county of 
Dona Ana. 

11G, R. Paul, report, June 16, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 38-39. 

12Frank C. Lockwood, Pioneer Days in Arizona (New York, 1933), 147. 

18W. W. Mills, Forty Years in El Paso, 1858-1898 (n. p., 1901), 14; 
Mills to John S. Watts, June 23, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 56. 
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was generally expected. Learning of the Confederate sentiment 
at Mesilla and of the concentration of troops at Fort Fillmore, 
he had decided to march up the river before a force strong 
enough to move against him had gathered." 

Fort Fillmore had been under strong Confederate influence for 
many weeks, not only from its own officers, many of whom had 
already left for the South, but also from those who had passed 
through on their way out of the territory.° Upon the move- 
ment of troops into the post, Major Isaac Lynde, in charge 
of the southern military district, had taken command, trans- 
ferring his headquarters from Fort McLane. Shortly after his 
arrival Major Lynde had reported to Canby at Santa Fe that 
some of his officers sympathized with the Confederate cause, 
but that they would “do their duty” as long as they retained 
their commissions.’* He had been authorized to recapture the 
United States property at Fort Bliss about fifty miles below, 
but had failed to move against Baylor, fearing, instead, an 
attack on his own command. At the time of Baylor’s march 
up the Rio Grande, orders had been issued to evacuate the 
post as soon as the troops from western Arizona had reached 
the river and safely passed up the valley.” 

The approach of the Texans was known to Major Lynde, 
but he refused to take possession of Mesilla, which Baylor 
soon occupied, or of a point on the El Paso road which could 
have been held against a strong force. Late in the afternoon 
on July 26, however, he crossed the river and attempted to 
dislodge the Texans from Mesilla. Failing in the attack, he 
withdrew his force to Fort Fillmore and prepared to evacuate 
the post. Shortly after midnight, over 500 men left for Fort 
Stanton, the nearest post occupied by Federal troops, destroy- 
ing as much property as their hurried departure would permit. 
Until daylight the advance was made without difficulty, but 
afterwards the intense heat and lack of water so exhausted 
the troops that the Texans soon overtook them. Twenty miles 
on the route to Fort Stanton the entire command was surren- 
dered without resistance.*® 


‘ an R. Baylor to T. A. Washington, September 21, 1861, O. R., S., 

15“Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War,” Senate 
Miscellaneous Document, No. 108, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 366. 

16L_ynde to Canby, July 7, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 58. 

17Canby, report, August 16, 1861, Jbid., 1, IV, 64. 

1sAfter a few days the troops were taken to Las Cruces and there 
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When the news of the surrender reached Fort Stanton, the 
post was abandoned and its garrison marched north to Fort 
Craig to resist the further progress of the Texans up the valley. 
Baylor had learned, however, that four companies of Federal 
troops, unaware of Lynde’s surrender, were on the road to Fort 
Fillmore from western Arizona. Following orders to evacuate 
the posts in the region, they had burned Fort Breckinridge 
and Fort Buchanan and started for the Rio Grande. Baylor 
selected a strong position near Picacho to await their arrival, 
but warning of their danger was sent from Fort Craig and 
they managed to reach that post by a trail over the mountains." 

With Arizona in the complete possession of the Texans, a 
provisional government was established and the territory on 
August 1 was proclaimed a part of the Confederacy. Baylor, 
as military governor, designated Mesilla as the capital and set 
the northern limits of the territory at the thirty-fourth parallel. 
He had marched into Arizona with his small army on his own 
responsibility and had forced the surrender of a superior num- 
ber of seasoned Federal troops, but additional men would have to 
be sent to the conquered region to occupy and hold it. He wrote 
to San Antonio asking for a larger force, pointing out that the 
territory, in addition to its mineral resources, offered the Con- 
federacy an outlet to the Pacific.2? For several months, however, 
he was to hold his conquest with a force little larger than that 
with which he had entered Arizona. During the intervening 
time a Confederate militia was organized in the Mesilla Valley 
to hold the Apache Indians in check, while preparations were 
made to fall back into Texas should the Union forces remaining 
in New Mexico attempt to recapture the territory. 


II 


Within two months after writing Col. Loring from El Paso, 
Sibley, a brigadier general in the Confederate Army, returned 


paroled. Their surrender had been strongly protested by Lynde’s officers, 
and he was afterwards dismissed from the army, although later reinstated. 

1Only a few hours ahead of the Federal troops on their march from 
western Arizona was General Albert Sidney Johnston, who had resigned 
his command of the Pacific military department and was attempting to 
make his way overland from California to Confederate territory. Upon 
reaching the Rio Grande he accepted the command of Baylor’s forces for 
an effort to capture the approaching troops, later continuing his journey. 
William Preston Johnston, The Life of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston (New 
York, 1878), 285. 

20Baylor to Earl Van Dorn, August 14, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 22-23. 
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to Texas from Richmond with authority to raise and equip a 
brigade of Texas troops for the conquest of New Mexico. Many 
of the officers who had left New Mexico had preceded or shortly 
followed him to Richmond, where, pointing out the weakness 
of the Union forces and the amount of Southern sentiment in 
the territory, they doubtless had recommended, along with 
Sibley, that the Confederacy occupy the country.** To Sibley 
had fallen the command of the expedition because of his recent 
service in New Mexico and his knowledge of the territory and 
its native people. He was charged with the responsibility of 
driving the Federal troops from the territory and of securing 
all the arms, supplies, and materials of war.” 


Contemporary and post-war accounts agree without dissent 
that the conquest of New Mexico was only the immediate objec- 
tive of the campaign. At San Antonio, a Texan enlisting in 
Sibley’s brigade believed that their destination was Tucson, 
Arizona, where, after meeting several thousand Southern sym- 
pathizers from California, they would “switch off down in and 
take Sonora, Chihuahua, Durango, and Tamaulipas in Mexico 
and add them to the Confederacy.’”** A Confederate artillery 
officer has asserted, however, that Sibley revealed to him in a con- 
versation at El Paso that the main purpose of the Confederacy 
was the conquest of California. “As soon as the Confederate 
Army should occupy the Territory of New Mexico,” he wrote, “an 
army of advance would be organized and ‘on to San Francisco’ 
would be the watchword.”** The belief that the Confederacy 
would turn from New Mexico after its conquest toward the 
northern states of Mexico and southern California was shared 
by Federal civil and military authorities in their reports to 


21Probably the most prominent former official in New Mexico was A. M. 
Jackson, secretary of the territory at the outbreak of the war, who was 
commissioned as Sibley’s adjutant general. To him Canby attributed the 
actual arrangement of the Confederate campaign in New Mexico. Canby 
to James L. Donaldson, January 25, 1862, Jbid., 1, IV, 88. 

22S. Cooper to Sibley, July 8, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 93. 
gree and Reminiscences of Theophilus Noel (Chicago, 1904), 


24T. T. Teel, “Sibley’s New Mexican Campaign—Its Objects and the 
Causes of its Failure,” in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New 
York, 1884), II, 700. Another post-war account has been left by a Texan 
who saw the troops leave for the long march into New Mexico, where, 
he said, it was supposed that the Northern forces were weak and that 
Sibley would easily overrun the country “with the result that probably 
the Far Western States, including Arizona, and even California, might 
join the Confederacy.” R. H. Williams, With the Border Ruffians, 1852- 
1868 (London, 1907), 201. 
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Washington, and the correspondence of the Confederate offi- 
cials also indicates this to be the plan of the campaign. 

Early in the summer, before Baylor’s occupation of Arizona, 
a resident of Mesilla had suggested in a letter to President 
Davis that a force be sent up the Canadian River from Indian 
Territory, pointing out that “the stores, supplies, and munitions 
of war within New Mexico and Arizona are immense, and I 
am decidedly of the opinion that the game is well worth the 
ammunition.” Such an expedition, he said, “would relieve Texas, 
open communication to the Pacific, and break the line of opera- 
tions, which, with . . . the blockade of our ports and com- 
plete possession of our frontier, is designed to circumvallate 
the South.”** In the western correspondence of the Confed- 
eracy nothing appeared quite so frequently as the phrase “out- 
let to the Pacific.” Southern harbors were cut off from 
world commerce by the Northern blockade and the Confederacy 
within its present limits was far removed from the ports on 
the Pacific Coast. Its destiny clearly lay westward. 

That the Confederacy was interested in territorial as well 
as military aspects of the campaign is best illustrated in a 
proposal for the conquest of Arizona and New Mexico made 
to President Davis in a later communication. The possession 
of these two territories would make it possible, Davis first was 
told, for “thousands of Californians who desire to aid in the 
Confederate cause to do so at will and with safety.” Their 
occupation would secure to the Confederacy, it was then stated, 
“not only immediate and efficient military aid with its best 
moral influence both at home and abroad, but also a connect- 
ing link between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the best and 
most feasible line of communication across the continent, the 
only practicable Atlantic and Pacific railroad route, the most 
valuable agriculture and grazing lands, and the richest min- 
eral region in the known world.’’® 

Confederate desires for western territory reflected in many 
ways the bitter sectional quarrels which had preceded secession. 
The long pre-war struggle over the western expansion of 
slavery was manifested in the acquisition of Arizona which 
was considered as “a portion of the territory formerly common 


23M. H. MacWillie to Jefferson Davis, June 30, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 96. 

261, W. Hastings to Davis, December 16, 1863, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 2, 700-701. 
This proposal was made after the Confederates had once been driven down 
the Rio Grande. 
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to all the states.”*? In the decade of the fifties repeated at- 
tempts of the United States to purchase Mexican territory had 
been looked upon as Southern schemes for slavery expansion. 
Confederate designs in Mexico were viewed with the same 
suspicion.** The failure before the war to build a transconti- 
nental railroad had also been a part of the sectional struggle. 
Northerners had insisted that the road be laid on free soil, 
while Southern leaders had supported routes from the southern 
states across Texas to the Pacific. With natural advantages 
of distance, grading, and climate, these were the most prac- 
tical routes across the continent. 

While Sibley’s treops were being recruited at San Antonio, 
Colonel Baylor in Arizona was constantly in fear of a counter- 
offensive from New Mexico. Reports reached him and were 
forwarded to San Antonio that reénforcements from California, 
across Sonora, by way of Guaymas, were marching to meet 
Col. Canby above Mesilla. Early in November, however, a 
party joining his force from California dispelled his fears 
in this respect, reporting instead great excitement in southern 
California, and convincing him that a strong force stationed 
in western Arizona would make possible the enlistment from 
that state of several hundred Southern men eager to join the 
Confederate Army.” This would also enable the Texans to 
watch Sonora and prevent United States troops from crossing. 

The main importance of stationing troops in western Arizona, 
Baylor had pointed out, would be to “open communication with 
Guaymas and other ports on the Pacific, where we must, of 
necessity, get most of our supplies.”*® The scant resources of 
the Rio Grande Valley or of the Mexican states of Chihuahua 
and Sonora would not support a large Confederate army. Judge 
Crosby was already securing arms and munitions in Mexico for 
Sibley’s forces, while Simeon Hart’s flour mills at El] Paso were 
grinding the limited supplies of grain on the Rio Grande.* 

27J. P. Benjamin to Jefferson Davis, December 14, 1861, O. R., S., 4, I, 
791-792. The Confederate Congress on January 18, 1862, created Arizona as 
a Confederate territory, stipulating that no part of the act impaired its 
claim to the remainder of New Mexico or any other territory north of the 
thirty-fourth parallel, Arizona’s northern boundary. Ibid., 853-859. 

28Thomas Corwin to Seward, July 28, 1862, House Executive Documents, 
No. 1, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 754. 

29Baylor to H. E. McCulloch, November 10, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 135. 

30] bid. 


31J, F. Crosby to Sibley, October 27, 1861, Jbid., 1, IV, 183; S. Hart to 
Sibley, October 27, 1861, Jbid., 1, IV, 134. 
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The agents of both were in Chihuahua and Sonora buying up 
“flour, beans, salt, beef, soap, corn, etc.,” all of which was 
stored on the Mexican side of the line in the event the Texans 
were forced to fall back from Arizona. 

Sibley had expected upon reaching San Antonio to enlist and 
organize his brigade and have it actively engaged in New Mex- 
ico by the middle of November. He was delayed until the end 
of the year by technical difficulties in the state system of enlist- 
ment, by competition for troops required east of the Missis- 
sippi, and by delay in securing ordnance stores for his com- 
mand.” His first regiment, commanded by Colonel James Reily, 
took up the line of march for El Paso on October 22; the 
second, under the command of Col. Thomas Green, left. on No- 
vember 2; and Sibley left on November 18, with his third 
regiment, under Colonel William Steele, preparing to follow 
within a few days. After weeks of failure and disappointment, 
Sibley reported that he was advancing to the field of duty to 
accomplish “everything designed there by his excellency the 
President.” 

The headquarters of the brigade were established at El Paso 
on December 14, and a few days later a proclamation was 
delivered to the New Mexicans declaring that the territory 
belonged to the Confederacy by geographical position, by simi- 
larity of institutions, and by commercial interest. The Confed- 
eracy waged no war on the people of New Mexico, they were 
told, but, instead, had come to free them from the yoke of a 
military despotism. They were promised freedom from their 
present “iniquitous taxes and exactions” and were guaranteed 
their civil, political, and religious liberties. To the New Mex- 
ican volunteers in the Union Army an appeal was made to lay 
down their arms without reprisals and an offer was made to 
Sibley’s “old comrades” to accept service in his command on 
the basis of their present commissions and enlistments.** 


III 


In the months following Lynde’s surrender in Arizona the 
civil and military authorities in New Mexico had worked to 
organize their defensive resources. The department of New 
Mexico, almost entirely neglected by the Federal government, 


82Sibley to Cooper, November 16, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 141-143. 
33] bid., 142. 
34]bid., 1, IV, 89-90. 
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was lacking both in supplies and money.** The regulars had 
drawn no pay for many months, and failure to pay and clothe 
the New Mexican volunteers had been followed by open re- 
volts.*° Orders to remove the regular troops from the terri- 
tory had been cancelled, but the force reduced by Lynde’s sur- 
render to about 1200, was considered insufficient to hold the 
country against a strong Confederate invasion. Requests for 
additional supplies and troops, as well as officers to replace 
those who had left for the South, had been repeatedly made 
to Washington. 

All the approaches to New Mexico were closely guarded. 
Col. Canby had an extensive country to protect and long lines 
of communication to safeguard, but the invaders could con- 
centrate their entire force at any one of several points. Canby 
believed that Sibley’s army would enter the territory through 
the Rio Grande Valley or by way of the Pecos River, and that 
a codperative movement up the Canadian had been cancelled 
only because of failure to raise sufficient troops in Texas.” Fort 
Craig, which guarded the Rio Grande route, and Fort Union, 
northeast of Santa Fe, which controlled the eastern approaches 
to New Mexico, were strengthened and designated as the main 
centers of defense, but after it was known that the invasion 
would be made from only one direction, the main body of the 
forces in the territory was collected at Fort Craig. 

On January 11, 1862, Sibley left Fort Bliss for Mesilla, the 
base of operations, most of his brigade having crossed into 
Arizona before him. Additional troops were enlisted in the 
Mesilla Valley and the advance up the river was continued, 
with a detachment of the command turning off for Tucson, in 
western Arizona. During the second week in February, the 
brigade, reduced by sickness and detachment to about 2600, 
crossed the Jornada del Muerto desert to Fort Craig. Here 
Canby had collected over 3800 troops to oppose him, including, 
besides the New Mexican volunteers, one thousand regulars and 
as many unorganized militia.** 

The Texans first offered battle on the open plain south of 
Fort Craig, but Col. Canby, lacking confidence in his native 


35“Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War,” Senate 
Miscellaneous Document, No. 108, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 366. 


“Canby, report, January 20, 1862, O. R., S., 1, IV, 86-87. 
‘7Canby to Donaldson, January 8, 1862, Jbid., 1, IV, 82-83. 
‘sCanby, report, February 22, 1862, Jbid., 1, IX, 487-493.. 
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troops, refused an engagement requiring them to maneuver 
under fire. Hoping to force him into an open field fight, the 
Confederate officers crossed the Rio Grande to the east side of 
Fort Craig and attempted to advance over the rough terrain 
to a position which offered command of the fort by their 
artillery. Anticipating the movement, Canby sent his main 
force across the river to oppose their march up a ravine which 
paralleled the valley, but one of the volunteer regiments, thrown 
into confusion by the Confederate cannon, caused the troops 
to be hastily withdrawn. 

During the night the Federal infantry was posted in a posi- 
tion which forced the Texans to make a “dry camp” in the 
sand hills within sight of Fort Craig. The next day, February 
21, the battle of Valverde was fought, the first severe engage- 
ment of the campaign. The Texans, needing water, attempted 
to reach the upper ford seven miles above the post, but the 
Union forces succeeded in driving the advance party from all 
the points near the crossing. Late in the afternoon, with the 
main body of each command on the battlefield, the Texans 
charged down the slopes of the river valley in an assault on 
the Union battery, which was captured and turned on the re- 
treating forces. After the loss of his cannon, Canby returned 
to Fort Craig with all of his troops. 

The post was too strongly defended to be taken by assault 
or siege; therefore the Texans, after two days in camp near 
the battlefield, proceeded up the valley, their march unopposed. 
Their headquarters were established at Albuquerque, the small 
Federal force there fleeing to Santa Fe, which itself was aban- 
doned on March 4, with government stores worth a quarter 
of a million dollars being transported to Fort Union.*® A few 
days afterwards, a Confederate force occupied the capital. 
“We were to wait a short time,” wrote a captured Texan, 
“and then march on and take Fort Union, which, we thought, 
was ours already; and then New Mexico would belong to the 
new government of the South, and it would then be so easy 
to cut off all communication with California.”*? On March 24 
the main force of the Confederates left Santa Fe for Fort 
Union, the last remaining obstacle in their northward advance. 


39Donaldson to Paul, March 10, 1862, O. R., S., 1, IX, 527. 

409Quoted in William Clarke Whitford, Colorado Volunteers in the Civil 
War, Publications of the [Colorado] State Historical and Natural History 
Society, Historical Series I (Denver, 1906), 98-94. 
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With Sibley’s army in almost complete possession of the Rio 
Grande, the condition of New Mexico was, from the Union 
point of view, considered critical. The executive department 
of the territory had been transferred to Las Vegas by the 
governor, who was prepared to flee “even to the States” should 
the Texans overrun the country.*! Little dependence could be 
placed in the native New Mexicans, who possessed a traditional 
fear of the Texans.*? Canby had decided to remain with the 
Union forces at Fort Craig and wait until reénforcements 
reached him from outside the territory. A regiment of Colo- 
rado volunteer troops had been sent from Denver, but it was 
feared that deep snows on the mountains would delay them. 
To General H. W. Halleck, commanding the Missouri depart- 
ment, an appeal was made for immediate reénforcements, the 
acting inspector general writing to St. Louis: 


A force of Colorado Volunteers is already on the 
way to assist us, and they may possibly arrive in time 
to save us from immediate danger; but, my dear sir, 
we must look to the future. The conquest of it (New 
Mexico) is a great political feature of the rebellion. 
It will gain the rebels a name and prestige over 
Europe, and operate against the Union cause. It 
therefore should not only be checked, but it should 
at any future period during the spring or summer 
be rendered impossible. 


These Texans will not rest with the forces they 
have already with them, but they will have large addi- 
tions to their command here, in order to extent their 
conquests toward old Mexico and in the direction of 
Southern California . 


Believe no reports you may hear of the number of 
troops Canby has. I have given you a true picture 
of the state of this country, and if you wish to save 
it, you, I hope and pray, will act immediately in its 
favor.** 

IV 


Colonel Baylor’s occupation of Arizona and later Sibley’s 
appearance on the Rio Grande had aroused considerable appre- 


41Henry Connelly to Seward, March 1, 1862, O. R., S., 1, IV, 639-40. 

42Donaldson to Lorenzo Thomas, March 1, 1862, Ibid., 1, IX, 636. The 
New Mexicans had already suffered one invasion from the Texans during 
the ill-fated Texas-Santa Fe expedition in the days of the Texas Republic. 
“ae Chapin to H. W. Halleck, February 28, 1862, Jbid., 1, IX, 
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hension regarding Confederate designs on Mexican territory. 
The extension of the Confederate boundaries to the Pacific 
Coast necessarily involved not only the western territories of 
the United States but also the northern states of Mexico which 
formed a natural appendage to the Confederacy and offered 
practical railroad routes across Texas to the Pacific. American 
citizens in Mexico and in the western United States were con- 
vinced that the Confederates intended to march into Mexico, 
for, as one wrote from Guaymas, Sonora, “what the devil do 
they care for Arizona without 100 souls in it, and nothing 
worth having there?’’** 

As early as May, 1861, the state department at Washington 
had been warned by the Mexican minister of Confederate ambi- 
tions in Mexico. He had pointed out to Secretary Seward many 
alarming indications, in his opinion, that Southern leaders had 
a “well-matured” plan to acquire, sooner or later, all or a part 
of his country’s territory.** Within a few days Seward had 
replied that the United States planned to concentrate in Arizona 
a body of troops from the Pacific Coast and desired permission 
from Mexico to land them at Guaymas, on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, through which they could more easily reach their des- 
tination.*® This was granted unanimously by the Mexican Con- 
gress on June 20, 1861, although fear was expressed that its 
action would be used by the Confederacy as a pretext to open 
hostilities for the purpose of acquiring Mexican territory.“ 

Mexico was then in the midst of one of its periodic revolu- 
tions, and a state of near anarchy encouraged a long-threatened 
intervention by European nations. Under these conditions, 
Union and Confederate diplomatic agents in Mexico were seek- 
ing to advance the interests of their respective governments. 

4##Thomas Robinson to Flint (n.d.), O. R. S., 1, L, pt. 1, 831. See also 
William Need to Simon Cameron, September 27, 1861, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 
636-637; and Thomas Sprague to Seward, May 3, 1861, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 
475. In his account of the campaign, the Confederate artillery officer pre- 
viously referred to wrote that Sibley had confided to him that if the Con- 
federates succeeded in occupying Arizona, New Mexico and California, nego- 
tiations would then be opened to secure either by purchase or conquest the 
north Mexican states of Chihuahua, Sonora, and Lower California. Sibley 
intimated, he said, that there was a secret understanding between the 
Mexican and Confederate authorities, and that as soon as the western ter- 
ritories of the United States were occupied, these Mexican states would be 
transferred to the Confederacy. Teel, op. cit., 700. 

45M. Romero to Seward, May 8, 1861, House Executive Documents, No. 1, 
39 Cong., 2 Sess., III, 535-537. 

**Seward to Romero, May 7, 1861, Ibid., 538-539. 

*‘Corwin to Seward, “Memorandum,” Jbid., 541-542. 
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The most important Confederate official was John T. Pickett, 
accredited to the Juarez government. Before leaving Rich- 
mond, he had written his predecessor in Mexico, John Forsyth, 
that the destiny of the new Confederacy lay “southward,” 
pointing out to him the “immense advantages” which would 
accrue to the Confederate States from the “boundless agricul- 
tural and mineral resources” of Mexico.** In Mexico City, he 
learned that the United States had been given permission to 
march troops across Mexican territory. He began to threaten 
military reprisals, declaring on one occasion that a large Con- 
federate force was moving towards El Paso with the inten- 
tion of occupying Arizona and New Mexico, and that if the 
United States took advantage of the offer, war would prob- 
ably ensue between Mexico and the Confederate States.*? Mean- 
while in his dispatches to Richmond, he was urging the Con- 
federacy to take possession of Mexican territory.*’ 

Mexico was the only country which was not cut off from 
the South by the Northern blockade, and therefore offered the 
Confederacy a medium whereby Southern cotton and other prod- 
ucts could be exchanged for war supplies from abroad. This 
trade across the Rio Grande passed through the Mexican border 
states, which stood to profit immensely by their proximity to 
the Confederacy. They were in almost constant revolt against 
the central government. The rebellious governor of Nuevo Leén 
and Coahuila, for example, had even offered to annex his states 
to the Confederacy, asking for one thousand Texas troops and 
a detachment of flying artillery to accomplish his purpose.** 
The proposal, made shortly after Baylor’s occupation of Ari- 
zona, was turned down by President Davis, who considered it 
“imprudent and impolitic” in the interest of both parties to 
take the necessary steps “at present” in attaching the terri- 
tory to the Confederacy.*? He was then considerably concerned 


48John T. Pickett to John Forsyth, March 18, 1861, quoted in J. Fred 
Rippy, The United States and Mexico (New York, 1926), 281. 

49Corwin to Seward, September 7, 1861, House Executive Documents, 
No. 100, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., VIII, 23. 
“a Lawrence Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy (Chicago, 1931), 

=1Juan A. Quintero to the Secretary of State, August 19, 1861, cited by 
Rippy, op. cit., 238. 

52William Brown to Quintero, September 8, 1861, in James D. Richardson, 
Messages and Papers of the Confederacy (Nashville, 1905), II, 78. The 
Confederate agent at Monterrey, to whom the offer had been made, was 
instructed, however, to furnish the state department with “accurate and 
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over the possible recognition of the Confederate government by 
European powers preparing to intervene in Mexico, and prob- 
ably was not willing to incur their displeasure.** At that time, 
also, the western campaign was only in its inception, Sibley 
having just arrived at San Antonio to begin the organization 
of his Texas brigade. 

During the months which he had spent at San Antonio, in- 
formation had continued to reach Sibley, in spite of assurances 
to the contrary, that Mexico would permit the United States 
to cross its territory, and that an expedition was forming in 
California for a movement against Texas. Upon arriving at 
El Paso, he had sent Col. Reily, his next in command, into 
Mexico to “establish satisfactory relations” with Chihuahua 
and Sonora, the Mexican states adjacent to Arizona.** Reily 
was directed to proceed first to Chihuahua and to deliver to the 
governor a letter from Sibley which explained, Reily was told, 
“the general outline of the policy and the general nature of the 
objects which are at present in contemplation.” This “policy” 
and these “objects” he was charged to explain to the governor 
in detail, and, while there, ‘to further their accomplishment, 
counteract any adverse influence, and obviate any possible 
objections.’’** 

At Chihuahua City, Reily was received with great hospitality 
by the governor and state officials. The reception was so cor- 
dial that he assumed that the Confederacy was being recog- 
nized, and, on his return to the Rio Grande, informed Sibley 
of the fact, congratulating him on having obtained the first 
official recognition of the Confederate Government by any for- 
eign power.*® He had brought with him an answer to Sibley’s 
letter, in which, judging from the reply, Sibley had asked the 
Mexican governor whether United States troops would be al- 
minute” information concerning the population, area, mineral resources, 
imports and exports, products, and manufacturing of the north Mexican 
states, as well as the social, political, and economic condition of the people. 
Ibid. Thomas Corwin, United States minister in Mexico, and W. H. Seward, 
secretary of state, although alarmed at Confederate interest in north 
Mexico were themselves not averse to seeing the region fall into the pos- 
session of the United States. Much of the information which the Con- 
federacy was seeking had already been transmitted by Corwin to Wash- 
ington. Corwin to Seward, August 28, 1861, House Executive Documents, 
No. 100, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., VIII, 20-21. 

53Owsley, op. cit., 123-124. 

‘4Sibley to Cooper, January 8, 1862, O. R., S., 1, IV, 167. 

55A, M, Jackson to James Reily, December 31, Jbid., 1, IV, 167-168. 

*sReily to Sibley, January 20, 1862, Jbid., 1, IV, 170-171. 
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lowed to cross Chihuahua into Confederate territory, and, in 
addition, had asked for the privileges of pursuing Indians across 
the frontier and of purchasing and storing provisions for his 
army in Chihuahua.** Although Reily reported that the gov- 
ernor had privately assured him that Federal troops would not 
be permitted to cross his state even if the central government 
should demand it, Sibley was officially told that Chihuahua 
would abide by the constitutional laws of Mexico, which gave 
the Mexican Congress power to permit or deny the entrance 
of foreign troops. This also answered the request that the 
Texans be allowed to pursue the Apaches into Chihuahua; 
however, permission to purchase and store provisions across 
the line was readily granted. 

During his short stay of twenty-one days in Mexico, Reily 
had been greatly impressed with the wealth of Chihuahua, 
remarking that its undeveloped mines and rich agricultural 
and grazing lands needed the inducement of “capital, energy 
and enterprise,” which could only be obtained by a “stable and 
enlightened and constitutional government.’”*’ Writing to his 
friend, John H. Reagan, he described the state as a rich and 
glorious neighbor which would improve under the Confederate 
flag. He added that the possession of Chihuahua and Sonora 
must be accomplished. “With Sonora and Chihuahua we gain 
Southern California, and by a railroad to Guaymas render our 
State of Texas the great highway of nations.”*® 

Sibley’s brigade was then in Arizona preparing for the vic- 
torious march to Santa Fe; however, Reily was to leave again 
for a similar diplomatic mission in Sonora. Bearing a com- 
munication addressed to the governor of Sonora, he crossed 
western Arizona to that state, proceeding first to Tucson with 
a company of Texas troops, where he participated in the raising 
of the Confederate flag by making a speech on the occasion 
in the public plaza.*° A few days after the ceremony he left 


for the Sonoran capital. 


Before Sibley’s arrival on the Rio Grande, Col. Baylor in 
Arizona had received reports of great political unrest in south- 


s7Luis Terrazas to Sibley, January 11, 1862, O. R., S., 1, IV, 171-172. 

58Reily to Sibley, January 20, 1862, Ibid., 1, IV, 174. 

59Reily to John H. Reagan, January 26, 1862, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 825-826. 
ue H. Carleton to George Wright, March 22, 1862, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 
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ern California. “California is on the eve of a revolution,” he 
had written, recommending at the same time that Southerners 
in that state be induced to join the Confederate Army.* Before 
moving up the Rio Grande to Fort Craig, Sibley had detached 
about one hundred troops to establish a post at Tucson, the 
only town in western Arizona which had held out against the 
Apaches following the withdrawal of Federal troops from the 
region.” The occupation of Tucson had been actuated by a 
desire to protect “the important and growing interest, chiefly 
mineral, in western Arizona” and to open communication with 
southern California, where Sibley believed the population was 
“favorably inclined” to the Confederate government.** The 
force arrived on February 27, and within a few weeks had been 
scattered along the route to California, passing through the 
Pima Villages and extending to within fifty miles of Fort Yuma, 
on the California side of the Colorado River.” 

Gen. E. V. Sumner had assumed command in April, 1861, of 
the Pacific department of the United States Army, relieving 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, whose Southern proclivities 
were well known. After four days in his new command he had 
reported his belief that there was “deep scheming” to draw 
California into the secession movement.* This would be done 
by reviving the old “Republic of the Pacific’ plan, with the 
later expectation, he said, of inducing the state to join the Con- 
federacy. In San Francisco and northern California the Union 
was strongly supported, but in the southern counties Confed- 
erate sympathizers composed in some sections an actual ma- 
jority.“° Sumner began the enlistment of volunteer troops, and 
within a few weeks had established military posts where danger 


*1Baylor to S. B. Davis, November 2, 1861, O. R., S., 1, IV, 149. 

62Ross Browne, Adventures in the Apache Country (New York, 1869), 
26; Will H. Robinson, The Story of Arizona (Phoenix, 1919), 141. 

83Sibley to Cooper, January 27, 1862, O. R., S., 1, IV, 169-170. 

64J. M. McNulty to W. A. Hammond, October (n.d.), 1862, Ibid., 1, L, 
pt. 1, 139. California was more accessible through Arizona by way of Fort 
Yuma than any other point. With the Texans in possession of the post, 
the key to the state was lost. Jbid., 137. 

65>, V. Sumner to E. D. Townsend, Apri) 28, 1861. Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 472. 

‘6John J. Earle, “The Sentiment of the People of California With Respect 
to the Civil War,” in the American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
I (1907), 134. Passing through southern California in the summer of 
1861, an Arizona mining engineer found almost the entire population con- 
sisted of emigrants from the southern states. “A Northerner,” he later 
recorded, “was in as much danger as he would have been in the worst 
parts of the South.” Pumpelly, op. cit., 66. 
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was most expected, creating southern California as a separate 
district in the department. 

In the following months, loyal citizens of the United States 
in California, Nevada, and Sonora poured a constant stream of 
letters into Sumner’s headquarters at San Francisco, inform- 
ing the military authorities of secret groups of men organ- 
izing at many points, especially in southern California, for 
the ostensible purpose of either beginning hostilities in the 
state, enlisting for service in the South, or meeting a Confed- 
erate invasion from Texas. After Baylor’s occupation of Ari- 
zona, they were reported gathering in southern California in 
increasingly large numbers, collecting supplies and evidently 
preparing to receive a Confederate army. The southern mili- 
tary district was reénforced with additional troops to check 
the movement, for Sumner feared that civil war would imme- 
diately begin should a Confederate force get into the state as 
a rallying point for the secession element.” 

Early in the fall the regular troops sailed for New York, and 
Sumner also left for eastern headquarters after placing General 
George Wright in command of the department.®* Wright con- 
sidered the disaffection in southern California and the possible 
Confederate attempts to reach the Pacific Coast as his most 
vital concerns. Although confident that he could repel an 
invasion of California, he felt that Sonora, with its feeble gov- 
ernment and sparse population, offered “strong inducements 
for the Confederates to march a force into that country and 
obtain possession of the fine port of Guaymas.’*® He was con- 


67Sumner to Townsend, September 7, 1861, O. R., S., 1, L, pt. 1, 610-611. 
A strong military camp was established at Warner’s Ranch between Los 
Angeles and Fort Yuma to support that post, to prevent the gathering of 
Confederate recruits in the region, and to resist any force advancing 
through Arizona. Fort Yuma was reénforced with volunteer troops, boats 
and ferries on the river were seized and strongly guarded, and civilians 
forbidden to cross into either Arizona or Sonora without permission. By 
the end of the year southern California was generally quiet with the excep- 
tion of small parties which were constantly organizing for the purpose of 
crossing the frontier. George Wright to Thomas, December 20, 1861, Jbid., 

6sDuring August, Sumner had received orders to organize an expedition 
to Texas. It was to be fitted out in San Francisco, embark from there to 
Mazatlan, Sonora, and then march across Mexico to western Texas in 
order “to regain the public property in that state and draw off insurgent 
troops from Arkansas, Missouri, etc.”’ The difficulties of an overland march 
seemed almost insuperable, however, and the expedition was soon cancelled. 
Townsend to Sumner, August 16, 1861. Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 572. 

6°Wright to Townsend, October 31, 1861. Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 691. 
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vinced that the temporary occupation of Sonora was a mili- 
tary necessity, but by the end of the year he was also recom- 
mending that an expedition be formed to move against the 
Confederates in Arizona, with Fort Yuma as the base of oper- 
ations. Given authority to put the last plan into operation, he 
ordered Col. James H. Carleton, commanding the southern dis- 
trict, to prepare the troops for the march. 

While preparations were under way, the attention of the 
military authorities was directed toward Colonel Reily’s activi- 
ties in Sonora. The commander at Fort Yuma informed Carle- 
ton of Reily’s journey to Sonora, pointing out that “pretty 
much everything” depended on the outcome of his mission to 
the governor.’ He supposed that Reily would promise to keep 
the Apaches out of Sonora, which was strong enough induce- 
ment, in the opinion of his Mexican agent, for the governor 
to grant him privileges." The United States consul at Mazatlan 
managed to secure a copy of Sibley’s letter to the governor, 
its contents leading him to believe that the Confederates would 
soon be diverted from New Mexico to Sonora. In addition to 
the requests made upon the governor of Chihuahua, Sibley 
had sought permission to establish a depot at Guaymas and a 
right of transit across the state.** This was an effort to occupy 
and annex Sonora, the consul believed. In explanation, he 
wrote General Wright that the “grand aim and object of the 
leading men of western Texas, Hart of El Paso, Crosby, and 
others” was to annex Chihuahua and Sonora to Texas.” 

Wright had already learned from another source that Sibley 
was seeking authority from the governor to establish a depot 
at Guaymas and was endeavoring to gain an entrance into 
Sonora “under the pretext of pursuing hostile Indians.’"* These 
privileges the governor had reportedly denied him, although 
while at Ures, the capital of Sonora, Reily had boasted that he 
had obtained all that he had asked for and even more, that 
the governor was friendly to the Confederacy and was only 
restrained by the opposition of his people “from more open 
demonstrations of his good will.’”’”® This was untrue, Wright was 


7Edwin A. Riggs to Carleton, March 30, 1862, O. R., S., 1, L, pt. 1, 963. 
71Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 963. 

asa” to Ignacio Pesqueira, December 16, 1861, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 
73R, L. Robinson to Wright, April 18, 1862. Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1013. 
74Wright to Carleton, April 30, 1862, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 1042. 
75K, H. Waterman to Wright, April 7, 1862, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 1, 989. 
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told, although his informant was not altogether sure that the 
governor had not somehow entangled himself with the Con- 
federates. “That he fears them and their designs I am posi- 
tively informed, and that he may have resorted to finesse is 
pretty evident.”’"° He wrote that the Sonorans apprehended 
an invasion of the state under one pretext or another, and 
that they believed that the privileges sought by Sibley were 
for that purpose. 

Early in May, Wright addressed a letter to the governor, 
Ignacio Pesqueira, outwardly assuming, as a matter of course, 
that the governor had rejected Sibley’s proposals, and assuring 
him that the United States was quite willing and able to pro- 
tect Sonora against invasion.“*7 A few days earlier he had 
written Col. Carleton, then at Fort Yuma, to pursue the Texans 
without regard for boundary lines in the event that Sibley’s 
forces should cross into Sonora.** Carleton was anxious to 
march his command into Sonora if it could be proven that 
the governor had made any bargains with Reily. With the 
European powers then threatening Mexican independence, he 
believed that it would be a “kind act” to hold the state until 
the central government claimed it. “Ethically we have the 
right, and I doubt very much if it is not our duty to do 
this.”*® He had written the governors of Chihuahua and Sonora, 
pointing out that the South could never establish itself as an 
independent nation.*° A reply from Pesqueira was received 
within a month assuring him that only the rights of a neutral 
nation had been offered the Confederacy, and that Reily’s asser- 
tions while in the capital had been “exaggerated, or perhaps 
badly interpretated.”’* 

The movement of troops and supplies to the California 
expedition had been delayed by heavy rains, but by the end 
of April most of the column was at Fort Yuma, having crossed 
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the desert by companies one day apart. Within a few days 
the march was resumed to the Pima Villages, the troops being 
pushed forward as fast as possible, enduring the intense heat 
and alkali dust of the desert road.** As they advanced, the 
Texans were forced to fall back. On May 20, the advance guard 
took possession of Tucson without firing a shot. Upon his 
arrival, Carleton proclaimed martial law and made himself 
military governor. During the first days of June all of his 
troops were in or about Tucson, preparing to move on to the 
Rio Grande. No communication had been received from the 
Union forces in New Mexico, but there was a prevailing rumor 
that Sibley had met with a serious reverse.** 


VI 


With the Texans in possession of Arizona and southern New 
Mexico from the Rio Grande almost to the Colorado River, 
Confederate ambitions during the month of March seemed well 
on the road to fulfillment. The main force of the Union Army 
in New Mexico had been defeated and driven into Fort Craig, 
the Texans moving on up the valley to Albuquerque and Santa 
Fe, confident that Fort Union, the principal and most impor- 
tant post in New Mexico, would soon be in their possession. 
They apparently were unaware of the approach of the Colo- 
rado volunteers, or of the organization of the California column 
to drive them from the country. The Colorado troops were even 
then making forced marches over the mountains to New Mex- 
ico. By the end of March they were to defeat and send the 
Confederate forces in hasty flight down the Rio Grande. 

The enlistment and organization of this volunteer regiment 
from the mining regions of Colorado and its winter march to 
expel the Confederates from New Mexico forms one of the 
most interesting phases of the campaign. The majority of the 
population of Colorado was Northern in sympathy, but demon- 
strations of disloyalty within the territory and the fear of a 
Confederate invasion had persuaded the territorial governor to 
begin the early enlistment of a regiment of volunteer troops.‘ 


824 complete description of the long march from the Pacific Coast to 
the Rio Grande has been left by an officer in Carleton’s command. McNulty 
to Hammond, October (n.d.), 1862, O. R., S., 1, L, pt. 2, 186-145. 

88Carleton to Drum, May 25, 1862, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 2, 89; McNulty to 
Hammond, October (n.d.), 1862, Jbid., 1, L, pt. 2, 142. 
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The regiment had been filled by October, 1861, and a few weeks 
later three companies had been sent to Fort Wise (later Fort 
Lyon), on the Arkansas River in Kansas, to protect, at Colonel 
Canby’s request, the overland routes to New Mexico. Two more 
had still later been sent to reénforce the troops on the Rio 
Grande, the first company reaching Fort Craig in time to fight 
at Valverde, the second arriving at Santa Fe only in time to 
retreat before the Texans to Fort Union. The remainder of the 
troops in Colorado awaited the orders of the commander of 
the department of Kansas before beginning the long march 
to New Mexico. On February 22, the day after Valverde, they 
left their winter quarters at Denver, forming a junction near 
Trinidad with the troops from Fort Wise before striking out 
over the snow-covered mountains. Passing along the old Santa 
Fe Trail, they learned of the defeat of Canby’s forces and later 
of Sibley’s occupation of Albuquerque and Santa Fe and the 
apprehended attack on Fort Union. Hurrying on in forced 
marches, they arrived at the threatened post on March 10, after 
discarding everything except actual necessities and averaging, 
it is said, about forty miles a day.*® 

Col. G. R. Paul, in command of Fort Union, had received 
instructions from Canby not to risk an engagement with the 
Texans until reénforcements reached the territory, that Fort 
Union was to be held at all hazards.*®° Besides containing over 
a quarter of a million dollars worth of supplies and ammunition, 
the post, by its location, controlled the main eastern approaches 
to New Mexico. Knowing of the approach of the Colorado vol- 
unteers, he had already begun the organization of a column 
to form a junction with the troops at Fort Craig. “Should 
' this expedition prove successful,” he reported, “the Territory 
will be saved to the United States; but should it fail, the coun- 
try will be lost.’** Much to his disappointment, the command 
of the troops fell to Colonel Slough, commanding the Colo- 
rado regiment, who held the senior commission. Although 
William Gilpin, exceeded his authority in raising and equipping the Colo- 
rado troops and shortly afterwards was removed from office. Their timely 
arrival in New Mexico, however, stopped the Confederate advance, and in 
the opinion of Col. B. S. Roberts, who served in New Mexico throughout 
the campaign, saved the territory to the United States. “Report of the 
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Canby’s orders were to remain at the post until the two forces 
could be united, Slough announced his intention to leave and 
march in the direction of Santa Fe. Colonel Paul protested the 
movement, pointing out the probable result of an unsuccessful 
attack on Sibley’s forces, but on March 22 the Colorado officer 
left Fort Union with 1,342 troops, only a small garrison re- 
maining to protect the post. 

The following day, Colonel Slough passed through Las Vegas, 
about thirty miles north of Fort Union, and then proceeded 
along the Santa Fe road as far as Bernal Springs. Here a tem- 
porary camp was made with the purpose of keeping the main 
force between the Texans and Fort Union. On March 25, how- 
ever, Major J. M. Chivington with 418 troops was sent ahead 
to Santa Fe, “intending,” he reported, “to surprise the enemy 
in small force at that place.’”** During the night a Texan scout- 
ing party was captured, apprizing him of the march on Fort 
Union, and the next day the Confederate advance guard was 
encountered at the eastern entrance to Apache Canyon, twenty- 
three miles from Santa Fe. Two hours of fighting ensued, with 
the Texans being driven back down the pass, Chivington after- 
wards returning to join the main command. 

Following the skirmish, the Texans brought up their entire 
column and waited all of the second day in a strong position 
for the return of the Union forces. On March 28, however, 
they moved on down the canyon toward the eastern entrance, 
where the troops from Fort Union were once more encountered. 
Colonel Slough had brought up his main force and marched 
directly into the pass, first sending Major Chivington’s detach- 
ment on a circuitous route over the mountains. In the battle 
which followed, neither side gained a decisive victory, although 
shortly before sundown both made preparations to withdraw. 
Slough decided to fall back toward Fort Union, while the 
Texans learned that their supply train had been completely 
destroyed. Chivington had managed to circle the fighting in 
the canyon and fall upon their wagon guards, afterwards burn- 
ing or otherwise destroying their ammunition, forage, and 
other supplies. 

Two days after the battle, the Confederate commander, Col. 
W. R. Scurry, returned to Santa Fe where he reported the 
engagement with the Colorado “Pike’s Peakers,” adding that 
the loss of his supply train had forced him back “for some- 
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thing to eat.”*® Although Sibley at Albuquerque first urged the 
war department to hurry reénforcements, within a few days 
after reporting the engagement he had withdrawn the force 
from Santa Fe and was making preparations to leave the coun- 
try. These were soon to be hurried, for Colonel Canby had left 
Fort Craig on April 1 after learning of the first battle with 
the Texans, condemning Slough’s action in leaving Fort Union 
as “immature” and “at variance” with his instructions.*° Eight 
days later, he appeared before Albuquerque and engaged in a 
short skirmish with Sibley before withdrawing to Tijeras where 
a junction with the troops from Fort Union was effected. The 
combined forces then started in pursuit of the Texans, who 
were moving down the Rio Grande, attacking them once more 
at Peralta, which the Texans soon abandoned, and following 
them down the river until Sibley, on the night of April 16, 
abandoned a large portion of his supply train and fled into 
the mountains." 
VII 


During the month of May the Texans were scattered along 
the Rio Grande in Arizona collecting the means necessary to 
enable them to leave the country. Two regiments of fresh 
troops had been sent from San Antonio, and information had 
come through that Arizona and New Mexico were to be held 
at all hazards, but Federal armies from three states were pre- 
paring to converge on them. The Colorado volunteers were 
with Canby at Fort Craig, preparing to move with him on down 
the river; the California column was in western Arizona, fur- 
nishing an army on their flank as well as behind them, and, 
in addition, a large force was assembling at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
under orders to march to New Mexico. The “far left wing of 
the rebellion” had indeed been broken. By the first of June 
most of Sibley’s troops had left E] Paso and within a few weeks 
had been followed by the reénforcements which had been left 
behind in Arizona. 


89W. R. Scurry to Sibley, March 30, 1862, O. R., S., 1, IX, 541-542. 
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Sibley reported at El] Paso that he had been forced to aban- 
don the country. His provisions, forage, and ammunition were 
completely exhausted, and nothing could be purchased on the 
Mexican side of the Rio Grande with Confederate paper. Future 
operations in the territory, he pointed out, should not rely upon 
the resources of the country. He expressed his conviction that 
“except for its political geographical position, the Territory 
of New Mexico is not worth a quarter of the blood and treasure 
expended in its conquest.” As a field of military operations, it 
had a “multiplicity of defensible positions,” but the indispen- 
sable element, food, could not be relied upon.** 

Although the campaign had ended in failure, its purpose still 
unrevealed, loyal Union citizens could not imagine that Arizona, 
or even New Mexico, had offered the war-worried Richmond 
government a prize worth winning. The possession of Arizona 
in 1861 could have been of little value to the Confederacy ex- 
cept for the exploitation of its mineral resources. The Union 
sympathizer from Guaymas had aptly pointed out: “What the 
devil do they care for Arizona without 100 souls in it, and 
nothing worth having there?” To Sibley, the Territory of New 
Mexico was important only for its “political geographical posi- 
tion”; he also might well have added that its possession was 
important only “for dominion, rather than for a residence.” 
Through Arizona and New Mexico lay the Confederate road to 
Colorado with its newly-opened mining regions, to Utah and 
its Mormon population, and to California with its “outlet to 
the Pacific.” In undisputed possession of New Mexico with its 
“multiplicity of defensible positions,’ the Confederacy could 
have looked toward the ultimate ownership of all the western 
territories of the United States. 

The extension of the boundaries of the Confederacy to the 
Pacific Coast would unquestionably have had far-reaching influ- 
ence on the progress of the Civil War. Certainly those who 
have written on various phases of the campaign have not been 
conservative in their speculations.** The North, they have 
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pointed out, would have been forced to readjust its military 
and naval strategy, Southern credit would have been bolstered 
by the diversion of western gold and silver from Washington 
to Richmond, and European governments would have looked 
more favorably upon Confederate recognition. In addition, fresh 
levies of men and valuable supplies and materials of war for 
the Confederate Army would have been available. 

The campaign had failed apparently because of the remote 
and isolated position of the military operations in a region 
which could barely support its own scattered population. The 
only part of the country which had been occupied was Arizona 
and southern New Mexico, which had been arid and unproduc- 
tive, and even in Sonora and Chihuahua the only privilege 
which the Texans had been granted was probably one of pur- 
chasing anything they wanted for cash.** The population of 
the west had held fast to the Union, with the exception of 
Arizona, which for almost a year had been in Confederate 
possession, and southern California, which had been restrained 
from open rebellion only by the prompt action of the military 
authorities in placing the region under virtual military rule. 
There were many Confederates who wanted a second invasion 
and at the end of the year they were described as “plotting 
with impunity” at El Paso and in Chihuahua.*® The Federal 
Army thereafter was to maintain, however, a close surveillance 
of Sonora and Chihuahua and the western frontier of Texas, 
and, in addition, the North was soon to blockade the Mississippi 
River, and Texas, itself, was to know the fear of invasion. 


Ralston, Oklahoma. 


**Chivington to Canby, June 11, 1862, O. R., S., 1, IX, 677. 
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LAW AND LAWLESSNESS ON THE 
TEXAS FRONTIER, 
1875-1890 


W. C. HOLDEN 


On July 25, 1879, a mass meeting was in progress in Albany, 
county seat of Shackelford County, Texas. After two hours 
of speech-making the following resolution was approved: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
it would be improper and impolitic to petition the 
governor to proclaim Shackelford County no longer a 
frontier county, and to enforce the statute against the 
carrying of side arms in said county.” 


The vote was 46 in favor and none against the resolution. 
The ballot represented the opinion of the stable, law-respecting 
element of the region. Shackelford County had her share of 
shady characters, but they were not at the meeting. Why then, 
we may ask, was the mass meeting unanimously of the opinion 
that the time had not come when law-abiding citizens could 
lay aside their guns? The answer is to be found in the files 
of a number of frontier newspapers. Frontier editors of the 
70’s and 80’s were a hardy race with reckless disdain for libel 
laws. The picture they give us of the period is vivid, colorful, 
and fairly accurate. 

Editor Robson of the Frontier Echo, after taking cognizance 
of the reputation Texas had at the time of being “a paradise 
for evil-doers,” attempted to explain what he thought were the 
reasons for the indictment: 


“Texas . . . is comparatively young and sparsely 
settled, and her sons were raised to pastoral pursuits 
which exposed them to frequent raids by hostile In- 
dians and thieving Mexicans. This necessitated the 
carrying of weapons. This practice has made our peo- 
ple familiar with the use of deadly weapons. The law 


1Fort Griffin Echo, July 26, 1879. 
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forbids the carrying of concealed arms within the 
State, except in frontier counties. We venture the 
assertion that this law is violated in every county 
in the State, and that, too, with the knowledge of 
ree = by the officers whose duty it is to enforce 
the law. 


“This practice is the source of much crime. Men 
become excited in debates or over an injury either 
real or fancied, hot words are used, and the next we 
hear is murder. 


“Not a paper comes to us but contains accounts 
of shooting or stabbing affrays. It seems at times 
instead of progression we have retrogression in a vio- 
lent form. 


“The people, too, are not content with the slow but 
sure workings of the law, but must violate the law by 
[the use of] lynch law, as instance the hanging of 
Smith after sentence of death had been passed by a 
competent court, also the hanging of six men in Mon- 
tague county supposed to be cattle thieves. . 


“Northern journals comment in severe terms upon 
us as a community of murderers and robbers, and can 
we with truth deny the accusation? We dare not do 
it, for our State press would be sufficient evidence to 
condemn us.’ 


Editor Robson’s contention was exemplified by his own 
newspaper. Seldom an issue came out without from one to a 
dozen stories cf murders, murder trials, or robberies. The same 
was true of other frontier newspapers. Taken as an example 
at random, four of the five stories on the front page of the 
Taylor County News, June 5, 1886, dealt with various instances 
of lawlessness running from stage robberies to murder. 

As an example of what one may find in almost any weekly 
newspaper of the period, on February 21, 1876, Richard Kirk, 
respected and efficient sheriff of Young County, was murdered. 
Three days later a mass meeting passed a number of resolu- 
tions to honor his memory, and as a permanent monument 
worthy of his commemoration the citizens named the highest 
hill in Young County Mount Kirk.’ Before a month had passed 
a cook in a restaurant at Fort Griffin was found one morning 
on a vacant lot with his head practically severed from his 
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shoulders. The newspaper account praises the assassin’s skill 
in the use of a butcher knife.t A typical shooting scrape oc- 
curred in Carroll’s saloon in Fort Griffin on January 18, 1877. 
Such affairs were so common that the reporter made no at- 
tempt to give reasons for the trouble or to place responsibility. 
Instead he casually mentioned that three men were killed, a 
_ stranger, a cowboy by the name of Billy Bland, and Lieutenant 
Myers of the 10th Cavalry, and that the county attorney was 
wounded.’ On the night of May 1, 1876, a group of some 
twenty men rode to the home of William McDonald in Comanche 
County, and called McDonald outside. A few moments later 
his family heard a number of shots, and rushing out found 
him with his brains blown out. The men were galloping away.° 
This incident is typical of a dozen more which took place 
within as many years in the frontier counties.’ 

More spectacular but less disastrous than murder deliberately 
committed was the practice of “taking a town.” It might be 
by a lone cowboy hell-bent on earning a reputation of being 
“wild and woolly,” or by a group of cowboys from a passing 
trail outfit, or by a group of soldiers, white or black, from the 
military posts, or by a party of be-whiskered buffalo hunters 
fresh from the killing. The formula was always pretty much 
the same. First it was necessary to get loaded with split-head 
whiskey and ammunition. There was a difference of opinion 
as to just when to start shooting and causing the local popula- 
tion to “hunt cover.” One Dick Bell, negro horse wrangler 
with a passing trail herd, thought the best method was to ride 
into town with guns “‘a-smoking.” So into Fort Griffin he loped, 
first shooting a dog in the yard of a Mrs. Blietz, next at a dog 
belonging to the little son of Captain Nolan of the 10th Cav- 
alry, and then he took a shot at the colored teamster of Captain 
Arrington of the Texas Rangers. Next he met several colored 
soldiers unarmed and on leave in town. Bell had the soldiers 
favor him with a few impromptu dances, aiming a few shots 
near their heels. By the time the constable had got a posse 
together, Bell rode through the garrison firing a few shots at 
random. He was finally brought down with a charge of buck- 
shot, seven practically going through him. However, he recov- 


*Frontier Echo, March 31, 1876. 
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ered and made an escape from the local jail.‘ Bell achieved 
what he desired; henceforth, he was respected and perhaps 
envied by the frontier gangsters from Laredo to Walla Walla. 

On July 18, 1883, a group of six cowboys were “whooping it 
up” in Pecos, Texas. One suggested that they “take Toyah” 
and do it in a new and novel way—by train. Leaving their 
horses in Pecos they boarded a passenger train going west. 
As the train approached Toyah they started firing through the 
car windows. The conductor was so glad to get rid of them 
that the train pulled out the moment the last cowboy stepped 
off. The cowboys then set out “to take the town” in earnest, 
but they did not get very far. Three Texas Rangers had ar- 
rived only that morning; these with a score of citizens pushed 
the cowboys back to the depot where they took refuge in the 
caboose of a freight train standing in the yard. Before the 
battle was over one cowboy and a section hand in the caboose 
were killed and four other cowboys seriously wounded.’ 

The method of a “taking a town” by walking, or riding, into 
a saloon and shooting out the lights and breaking a few mirrors 
is well known, and has, perhaps, been overworked by fiction 
writers and by the western movies. The same is true of groups 
of celebrants riding wildly through a town shooting promiscu- 
ously into the air and into the tall, false store fronts. Every 
business building in the town of Fort Griffin had been used as 
a target by 1881.1° More unusual was the case when a group 
of cowboys from a “tough outfit” decided to take a military 
post. While the garrison at Fort Griffin was asleep on the 
night of March 11, 1881, the “toughs” rode through the post 
yelling and firing. A soldier walking post at the guardhouse 
was struck in the knee. By the time the commandant got a 
detail up and mounted the marauders were out of town and 
pursuit was futile." 

Time and again Editor Robson lectured the rowdies of the 
community through his columns, but it is doubtful if those most 
in need of his admonitions ever saw them. “This shooting does 
no good,” he would say, “but may unintentionally cost a life; 
it is not an indication of bravery or a manly spirit, but evi- 
dence of a depraved nature. We repeat what we have said on 
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former occasions, stay as long as you want to, boys, and have 
your fun; for your own credit and the peace of the community 
do not play rowdy.” 

Occasionally it was a group of soldiers from the military 
posts who attempted “to take the town.” Not to be outdone by 
the cowboys or buffalo hunters, a number of them on temporary 
leave would get “liquored up,” go to town, and disturb the 
peace “by loud, profane, and vulgar language, with an occasional 
shot.”** These episodes were not as spectacular as a cowboy 
“town taking,” because the soldiers were not permitted to use 
the cavalry horses when in town on leave. Consequently, the 
soldiers had to do their “celebrating” afoot, and a man on foot 
cannot command the attention that a man can on a horse. 

Between 1876 and 1883, an epidemic of stage hold-ups beset 
the Texas frontier. Perhaps there are three reasons for this 
particular type of lawlessness during the period. Before the 
rounding up of the troublesome Plains Indians in the general 
campaign of 1874-1875, there was not so much travel into the 
remote and exposed sections of the state, nor were there so 
many outlaws in the region as later. In the second place, the 
buffalo slaughter was in full swing in 1875, 1876, and 1877. A 
number of potential stage robbers did not start operating until 
after the lucrative buffalo-hide business began to wane. In the 
third place practically all the travel in the frontier region, aside 
from that by private conveyance, was by stage. There were 
more stages to be robbed during this period than afterwards. 
The Texas and Pacific Railroad made little headway in its 
extension west of Fort Worth prior to 1879, and after it was 
completed as far as Big Spring in 1881, it served as a feeder 
to the stage lines connecting with it. 

A few accounts of stage hold-ups, taken at random, would 
begin with the stopping of the Austin-San Antonio stage at the 
Blanco River, in January, 1876. The passengers were robbed, 
the mail bags pilfered, and the highwaymen took two of the 
stage horses and made off.‘* On May 18, 1876, three masked 
men stopped the stage from Fort Worth to Eagle Ford, lined the 
passengers up along the side of the road, and told them “to 
shell out.” While the passengers were being searched a freight- 
er’s outfit and a private carriage came up unexpectedly. The 
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new arrivals were lined up with the others. Money and valu- 
ables amounting to $7,000 were taken; the mail bags were not 
disturbed. The robbers shot their own horses and rode away 
on the ones belonging to the stage line and the freighter. 
The stage from San Antonio to Fort Concho was held up at 
Peg Leg Crossing in January, 1877, and $300 taken from the 
passengers. The robbers expected the paymaster for the sol- 
diers at Fort Concho to be aboard, but he was not along.?® 
On December 15, 1877, a stage was stopped near Fort Mc- 
Kavett. On board was a young army lieutenant, fresh from 
West Point, and assigned to the 10th Infantry. He managed 
to get ‘a drop” on one of the robbers, but the other passengers 
begged him not to shoot, lest a general battle ensue and they 
be exposed to the firing. The lieutenant surrendered his gun, 
money, and valuables along with the other passengers. The 
mail bags were searched, the robbers made off, and were never 
captured.’7 The Cleburne-Fort Worth stage was more fortu- 
nate on October 27, 1878. The five passengers had a total of 
thirty cents among them. This the robbers magnanimously 
refused to take.** The list of hold-ups could be prolonged at 
considerable length, but would perhaps grow monotonous.’ 

Most of the hold-ups were accomplished with comparative 
ease on the part of the robbers. In no instance in the scores 
of accounts in the frontier newspapers did the occupants of 
the stage fight back. Occasionally, help arrived from some 
outside source; for instance, just as a group of highwaymen 
had finished robbing the passengers and mail bags of the Fort 
Worth-Fort Yuma stage in November, 1879, a party of armed 
cowboys and freighters rode up. A running fight occurred in 
which two of the desperadoes were killed.” 

Seldom were stage robbers subsequently apprehended and 
brought to trial. Only two accounts of this happening is to 
be found during the entire period. In one of these cases there 
was some question as to identity of the suspected person, 


15Frontier Echo, May 26, 1876. 

16Fort Griffin Echo, February 2, 1877. 

17Fyontier Echo, December 21, 1877. 

18F'rontier Echo, November 4, 1878. 

19Frontier Echo, January 19, 1877; November 15, 1878; November 25, 
1878. Fort Griffin Echo, February 2, 1879; April 5, 1879; December 11, 
1880. Albany Echo, September 8, 1883; January 19, 1884. Albany Star, 
September 14, 1883; September 28, 1883. Mason News, October 8, 1887. 

2°>Frontier Echo, November 8, 1878. 
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who was acquitted by the Court of Appeals after having been 
given a life sentence by the trial court.” 

The number of stage hold-ups consistently decreased after 
1883. A reason for the decline was the fact the country was 
settling up, and it was not so easy for the highwaymen to make 
their escape. The following item from the Ballinger Leader, 
November 7, 1887, indicates the increasing difficulties which 
beset stage robbers: 


“Enough men went to hunt the stage robber to eat 
the little fellow with salt and not give them a bad 
taste in their mouths either.” 


While stage hold-ups were so common an ingenious German 
from Southwest Texas invented and secured a patent on a 
pocketbook with a small revolver concealed in it. The idea 
was that when the robber ordered his victim to hand over his 
money, the victim while in the act of doing so might fire on 
the robber.??. The invention evidently did not turn out to be 
very practical, for there is no account of its ever being used 
in an actual hold-up. 

By the middle 80’s we read less of stage hold-ups and more 
of train robberies. By 1887 the longer stage lines had been 
largely replaced by railroads. The hold-up men had to adjust 
themselves to the changing conditions and alter their technique 
accordingly. The robbing of a train was a different affair from 
holding up a stage; it required more careful planning, more 
precision in execution, and exposure to greater danger. In 
holding up a train, the robbers did not have so much freedom 
in selecting the time and place as in the case with a stage. 

There seemed to be two general types of train robberies. 
If the robbers were few in number, say two, three, or four, 
they concentrated on the mail and express coach, boarding the 
train at some isolated switch or water tower, slipped into the 
mail car, gagged and tied up the attendants, pilfered the ex- 
press for money consignments and the mail for registered letters 
and packages, then dropped off the train at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. If they could make off without an alarm being given 
their chances of getting away were very good. 

If the number of robbers was large enough, a more spectac- 
ular procedure was resorted to. The engineer and fireman would 


*1Ballinger Leader, December 19, 1890. 
22Frontier Echo, January 4, 1878. 
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be covered, the mail and express worked, and the passengers 
lined up and relieved of their money and valuables. This type 
of hold-up was considerably more difficult than the other. The 
alarm was sure to be spread soon after the robbers’ departure; 
their greater number made their trail easier to follow; and 
there were more witnesses who might later identify them. 

The summer of 1887 was a busy one for train robbers. 
Scarcely a week passed without one or more hold-ups.2* The 
Texas and Pacific was robbed so many times that the business 
men at Fort Worth held a mass meeting and petitioned the 
Governor to do something about it.** The Governor replied by 
offering $1,000 reward for the capture and conviction of any 
train robber.*> No immediate arrests were forthcoming, and 
on July 2, 1887, the Taylor County News commented: 


“Train robbing is becoming one of the most popular 
employment in our state, and those engaged in it seem 
to enjoy all immunity from unpleasant consequences.” 


Hold-ups continued through the summer, and three months 
later the Ballinger Leader suggested: 


“How would it do to organize a train robbers bu- 
reau; all other permanent professions are organized, 
and why not one for the robbers’ protection?’’** 


Train robberies were not so numerous in 1888, but the spring 
and summer of that year brought a temporary revival of stage 
hold-ups in the San Angelo district. Until the railroad reached 
San Angelo in mid-September of that year, the mail and the 
travelling public used the stage lines excessively. The old-time 
stage hold-up men no doubt knew that their day was about 
over and bestirred themselves for the time they had left. A 
half dozen hold-ups occurred in as many weeks. Two of these 
were a little out of the ordinary. A lone man held up the 
Ballinger stage near San Angelo on April 20, and made the 
passengers get out and put sacks over their heads. The high- 
wayman had been thoughtful enough to bring the sacks along. 
After taking their valuables he held them prisoners for four 

23Albany News, June 9, 1887; Mason News, June 25, 1887; Taylor 
County News, July 2, 1887, July 16, 1887; Ballinger Leader, November 7, 
1887, November 30, 1887. 

24Mason News, June 25, 1887. 


25Mason News, June 25, 1887. 
2¢Ballinger Leader, November 7, 1887. 
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hours while waiting for the stage from the opposite direction. 
The time passed rather quickly for the passengers for the 
robber was very talkative and a good entertainer. He even 
wrote out certificates for each of them, stating that they were 
a brave and worthy group, commending them to any other 
robber whom they should meet, and stating that they had 
already been robbed once. When the other stage failed to 
arrive, the robber coolly sent his victims on their way, wishing 
them a pleasant journey.”* The other incident had to do with an 
“honest” robber. After holding up a stage near San Angelo, 
he learned that one of the passengers he had robbed was a 
citizen of Mason who had befriended him a year before. The 
robber went to Sweetwater and mailed his benefactor $40 
with an appropriate apology.** The last mention of stage rob- 
beries in the San Angelo area is the following item from the 
Mason News, September 18, 1888: 


“San Angelo is now a railroad point, and the lone 
highwayman has gone to California, seeking better 
fields.” 


The year 1888 witnessed the beginning of bank robberies in 
West Texas, a form of lawlessness which has persisted through 
the years and which has been augmented by the advent of good 
roads and automobiles. In February, 1888, several masked 
men held up a bank at Cisco and made off with $6,000. A 
posse gave chase, but the robbers, being armed with longer 
range guns than the posse, held the pursuers at bay until they 
could escape. No account of their capture appears in the news- 
paper files. 

People as a whole took a philosophical attitude toward hold- 
ups. Such things were to be expected, and no one bothered 
much about them. At no time do we read of spontaneous dem- 
onstrations, grim-faced posses, or the relentless hunting down 
and hanging of the robbers. The only ones who took hold-ups 
to heart were those whose money was taken. At no time were 
there demonstrations of outraged public opinion. 

Murder was a matter of even less consequence. The public 
concerned itself little over an ordinary killing. The law was 
usually permitted to take its course. The murderer stood a good 


27Albany News, April 26, 1888. 
28Mason News, July 5, 1888. 
2°9Mason News, February 25, 1888. 
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chance of coming clear at his trial—after being able to prove 
self-defense—or he might not even be indicted. Should he get 
a sentence, on the average it would be less than for stealing a 
calf. But horse stealing was another matter, something to be 
taken seriously. An editorial in the Frontier Echo, March 8, 
1878, vividly expresses frontier opinion in this respect: 


It is estimated that 100,000 horses in Texas have 
been stolen within the last three years. It is further 
estimated that 750 men are regularly engaged in the 
business, and not over one in ten is ever captured and 
brought to justice. By common practice in rural dis- 
tricts every man caught is either shot on the spot or 
hung on the nearest tree. And no instance is yet re- 
corded where the law paid the slightest attention to 
lynchers of this kind. It is conceded by judge and jury 
that the man who steals a horse in Texas forfeits his 
life to the owner. It is a game of life and death. Men 
will pursue these thieves for 500 miles, go any length, 
spend any amount of money, and fight them to death 
when overtaken. That they will be exterminated ad- 
mits of no doubt. The poor scoundrels cannot last long 
when the feeling of our civilization is so much aroused 
against them as it now is in Texas. 


In May, 1876, the McKinney Enquirer recorded that a peti- 
tion was being circulated at McKinney and numerously signed 
asking the legislature to pass a law making the punishment 
for horse thieving as follows: first offense, whipping post; sec- 
ond offense, whipping and branding; third offense, hanging. To 
this suggestion the Frontier Echo retorted: 


Get out with your nonsense. What’s the use of all 
that bother? Hang ’em first; then if they persist in 
their innocent amusement, cremate them. If that does 
not put the kibosh on ’em, we don’t know what will.*’ 


Regardless of editorial opinion, the practice was “to hang 
’em first”? any time you could catch them. So it was in May, 
1876, when the irate cattlemen of Shackelford County ran down 
four members of a notorious band of thieves who operated 
from Fort Griffin to Fort Dodge. A battle ensued, and two of 
the gang were killed and two others captured and hanged with- 
out delay.** A short time after this another member of the 


30F'rontier Echo, May 12, 1876. 
31Frontier Echo, April 14, 1876. 
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gang, Hought Taught, was arrested by the marshal at Fort 
Griffin and placed in jail. A few nights later a group of vigi- 
lantes took Taught from the jail, carried him to a place on 
the Clear Fork, and hung him to a tree. A card was pinned 
to his clothing with this inscription: 


“Horse Thief No. 5 that killed and scalped that boy 
for Indian sign. Shall horse-thieves rule this country? 
He will have company soon.’’*? 


Searcely a week later a notorious character known as “Reddy” 
was arrested in Fort Griffin for horse theft in Eastland County. 
He was turned over to some deputies to be taken to Eastland 
County for trial. The next morning “Reddy” was found hanging 
to a tree three miles out of Fort Griffin.** 

The following item contains one week’s activities at Fort 
Griffin in July, 1878. The “hanging” referred to was that of 
a suspected horse thief: 


“John M. Larn, former sheriff of Shackelford 
County, was arrested last night and put in the Albany 
jail. At night a party of armed men went to the jail 
and shot Larn to death. By the charge against the man 
we are unable to learn anything definite. About the 
same time an unknown man was found hanging near 
Griffin. Now comes the report that our former town 
marshal, William C. Gilson, is missing. It is rumored 
that Big Bill knew considerable about the doing of the 
‘Tin Hat Band Brigade,’ and some of the members 
were afraid that Bill would or had blown on them.’ 


A number of communities, and in some instances, counties, 
maintained permanent committees of vigilantes. On June 25, 
1877, the San Antonio Herald humorously pointed out that the 
proper way to break up bands of thieves and murderers was 
for each community to organize a vigilante committee. As soon 
as the thieves heard that such a committee was being organ- 
ized they would come out of the bushes and join it. Then the 
authorities could arrest and try them by law and send them to 
Huntsville. Hays, Blanco, Comal, El] Paso, Mason, Shackelford, 
and Callahan Counties organized such committees, but not in 
every instance with the idea of “trying the thieves by law.’ 


32F'rontier Echo, May 28, 1876. 

83F'rontier Echo, May 12, 1876. 

34Fort Griffin Echo, July 5, 1878. 

Ballinger Leader, January 25, 1889; November 8, 1889. 
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During the 80’s fewer lynchings are recorded, and there was 
an increased tendency to permit the law to run its course with 
horse thieves. The courts seemed to be able to handle horse 
stealing cases with more dispatch than any other type of case. 
If the evidence were at all conclusive, trials were swift, con- 
viction sure, and sentences heavy.*® 

Most successful of the law enforcement agencies in the cap- 
ture of horse thieves during the period were the Ranger com- 
panies of the Frontier Battalion. Time and again the Rangers 
caught thieves and sent them back to various counties where 
they were wanted." 

The frontier had its prostitute problem. There was during 
the period a dearth of respectable women in the unsettled, or 
partially settled, areas of the state. Buffalo hunters, freighters, 
cowboys, railroad construction crews, and outlaws of various 
hues spent the greater part of their time without feminine 
companionship. Capitalizing upon this deficiency, prostitutes 
gathered in all the towns which supplied the frontier region— 
Fort Griffin, Tascosa, Mobeetie, San Angelo, Colorado City, 
El Paso, and other places. In some instances the “private” law- 
enforcing organizations undertook to cope with the problem. 
For instance, at Fort Griffin on June 24, 1876, the following 
notice was found posted midway between the telegraph office 
and Owen Donnelly’s saloon: 


“NOTICE! NOTICE, MORE TROUBLE! MORE 
TROUBLE! 


We've given notice that no prostitutes will be suf- 
fered to come among us. Several have come in the 
last few days. We know the parties who persuaded 
them to come. When we strike, look out. The pros- 
titutes are less to blame than the men who bring them. 
Leave or you will be doomed.” 


It is to be observed that this outburst was against the men 
who brought in the prostitutes rather than the prostitutes 
themselves. As to whether or not any action was taken does 
not appear in the files of the Echo. However, prostitutes stayed 
on in Fort Griffin for many years to come. As long as the 


36Mason News, April 30, 1887, October 1, 1887; Ballinger Leader, Jan- 
uary 1, 1890. 

37F rontier Echo, January 1, 1878; Fort Griffin Echo, July 30, 1881; 
Mason News, May 11, 1889. 
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town remained the center of the buffalo hide industry, and 
as long as scores of herds passed by on their way up the 
Dodge Cattle Trail, there was very little the vigilantes could 
do about the problem. A typical report of the proceedings of 
Justice Court at Fort Griffin reads as follows: 


“Jennie Knowls, fighting in a public place, plead 
guilty, fine and costs $12.95. 

“Annie Timmons, using profane and indecent lan- 
guage in a public place. Jury trial, fine and costs 
$28.95. 

“Jennie Knowles, using profane and indecent lan- 
guage in a public place. Jury trial, fine and costs 
$24.45. 

“Ellen Anderson, fighting, plead guilty, fine and 
costs $9.65. 


“Ellen Anderson, using vulgar and profane language 
in a public place, plead guilty, fine and costs $11.75.”** 


From this docket we might infer that Jennie and Ellen were 
doing the fighting, and Annie was doing the talking. All three 
probably became aware that the local citizens placed consid- 
erably less emphasis on fighting than they did on “vulgar and 
profane language.” Also Ellen seems to have been the wisest 
of the three. She perceived that the justice would be more 
lenient than the jury. 

By 1883 opposition to prostitution was growing, but the 
majority of the people still considered it a “necessary evil.” 
Popular opinion was probably represented by the following 
item in the Albany Echo, December 22, 1883: 


“Sunday night at Fort Griffin a party of young men 
visited two or three houses and ordered the occupants, 
supposed to be females of tarnished reputations to leave 
town, or they might expect a coat of tar and sand. We 
believe the boys were on a spree and only wanted to 
frighten the women; but, be that as it may, they were 
in a very poor business. If the fallen women live in 
peace and molest no one, they should not be pestered. 
If they violate the laws, prove it, and punish them 


accordingly.” 


As the years passed and the ratio of respectable women 
became greater the general feeling of tolerance towards pros- 


38Albany Echo, December 22, 1883. 
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titutes began to give way to one of passive hostility. Regula- 
tions became more stringent. Ballinger made it unlawful in 
1890 for any male person to ride or drive any hack, buggy 
or other vehicle, or ride horseback or walk with any prostitute 
on any street, alley, or other public ground within the city 
between the hours of four in the morning until nine in the 
evening. The same ordinance prohibited any prostitute from 
entering any saloon or public building during the daytime.” 
Obviously, these regulations were passed for the benefit of the 
respectable women of the town rather than to restrict the 
prostitute’s profession. However that may be, the ordinance 
is indicative of a changing attitude which completely outlawed 
the class in Ballinger during the next decade. 

Fighting was common and was not taken seriously by law- 
enforcing officers unless a fight were conducted in such a way 
as to disturb the peace. If the participants used some degree 
of judgment in selecting the place, probably no official notice 
would be taken of it. If, however, the fight occurred in a 
saloon, where most of them did occur, or at the post office, or 
on a crowded street, the constable, or sheriff, was expected to 
take the offenders to court. The trial was usually in a justice 
of peace court. In some instances, if the town were incor- 
porated, the mayor acted as magistrate; if the town were a 
county seat the county judge might officiate. No one seemed 
much concerned about the extent of the court’s jurisdiction, 
as was evidenced by the colorful “legal” career of Judge Roy 
Bean at Langtry. 

As a rule, the trial magistrates were informal in their court 
demeanor, and lenient in their sentences. On one occasion at 
Fort Griffin two prostitutes engaged in a hair-pulling and face- 
scratching affair at Gus Huber’s saloon. The constable took 
the pair before Justice of Peace Steel. One woman immediately 
pleaded guilty and paid her fine. The other argued her case 
with the justice. He listened attentively to her story, then said 
to the constable, “I believe this little girl was right,” and 
directed that she be discharged.*° 

A typical session of the mayor’s court at Jacksboro was that 
of March 27, 1879. Three complaints by the local constable 
were rapidly disposed of. One William Mobly, a soldier from 
the post, was charged with drunkenness and with promiscu- 
ously flourishing a six-shooter around the post office; his fine 


39Ballinger Leader, July 25, 1890. 
*0Fort Griffin Echo, January 18, 1879. 
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was $10 and costs. H. L. St. Clair had fired his gun “just 
for fun” on the main street the preceding Saturday night; 
he had been a little careless and the bullet had completely 
taken off another man’s ear—his fine was $5 and costs. The 
man who lost the ear was evidently inebriated; as he picked 
up his ear he winked at the man who had shot it off. The 
mayor held that his winking made him an accessory to dis- 
turbing the peace and fined him five cents and costs.*! 

Proceedings in frontier courts were not always as orderly 
as in courts situated in older settled communities. On occasion 
the person being tried might take over the case and clear the 
court room. Such was the procedure at Fort Griffin in 1877, 
when the court rendered an adverse decision against John B. 
Carn. Mr. Carn, with considerable coolness of head and skill 
of execution, systematically knocked out the judge, the clerk, 
and the opposing attorney. Bystanders were convinced that he 
would have probably served the jury the same way had there 
been one.*®? He in the end walked out of the court room, and 
no effort was ever made to hold him in contempt of court. 

In Mason in 1889, a lawyer, J. L. Adams, was being tried 
for using “boisterous language.” The county attorney objected 
to Adams introducing a certain witness; this so enraged Adams 
that he tried to strike the county attorney over the head with 
a chair. The county attorney avoided a broken head by catch- 
ing the blow on his arm and hand, and he sustained only a 
broken finger. The whole affair so pleased the jury that Adams 
was promptly acquitted. No mention is made of the judge’s 
taking contempt exceptions.** 

One should not get the idea that the citizenship of the frontier 
as a whole was lawless or lacking in the fundamental elements 
of character. They were not versed in legal conventionalities; 
they resented too much governmental regulation and interfer- 
ence; they were typical exponents of frontier individualism, 
and they possessed a considerable amount of rugged fortitude 
and honesty. Littleness was not among their faults. Petty 
thievery was practically unknown. A stranger was considered 
honest until he was proved to be otherwise. People never put 
locks on the doors of their homes. Often they did not bother 
to put them on the doors of their business houses. In Colorado 
City during the 80’s there was not a lock on a store or office. 


41Frontier Echo, March 31, 1876. 
42F'rontier Echo, November 2, 1876. 
43Mason News, April 13, 1889. 
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In warm weather the merchant did not even close the front 
door of his store before going home at night. The next morn- 
ing when he came to work, as apt as not, he would find a 
group of freighters or cowboys who had arrived in town during 
the night asleep on the counters or floor, or perhaps someone 
passing through during the night had helped himself to a pair 
of California pants or a plug of chewing tobacco; but if he 
did he left the price of the item where the merchant could find it. 

Somehow people did not like locks. They symbolized an im- 
peachment of public honesty and integrity. Occasionally some- 
one from the East would open a business in Colorado City, 
and, not having too much faith in the convention which made 
locks unnecessary, would initiate his business with a big pad- 
lock on the door. It was likely that the lock would not remain 
there long. The cowboys from the first cattle outfit coming 
to town would probably shoot it to pieces. 

No attempt has been made in this paper to treat such matters 
as family or community feuds, as exemplified by the “Mason 
County War’; cattle stealing, which necessitated the organi- 
zation of the Northwest Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association at 
Graham in 1877; fence-cutting, which was the aftermath of the 
introduction of barbed wire and which prompted drastic legis- 
lation in 1884; “bad men,” as typified by Sam Bass, “Black 
Jack” Ketchum, and scores of others; or the liquor question, 
which was already gathering momentum at the close of the 
period—all of these subjects have been treated elsewhere. 

It is in a measure strange that in a land where murder was 
common and not seriously regarded, where stage hold-ups and 
train robberies were frequent and taken more or less for 
granted, where horse thievery was recurrent and considered 
the most heinous of crimes, a thing to be ruthlessly stamped 
out without recourse to law, where prostitution was condoned, 
where drunkenness was taken for granted, where fighting was 
a pastime, where men bounced chairs over each other’s heads 
in court without incurring “contempt,” where a judge’s ability 
to maintain order in court depended upon his own dominating 
personality and perhaps a couple of six-shooters lying on the 
bench in front of him—it is strange and somewhat contradic- 
tory that in such a land people trusted each other, never locked 
the doors of their houses, loaned one to the other of time and 
substance without stint, and considered each other’s “word as 
good as his bond.” 

Lubbock, Texas. 
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DE BELLISLE ON THE TEXAS COAST 
HENRI FOLMER 


Simars de Bellisle was a young French officer who, in 1719, 
at the age of twenty-four, left France to serve in Louisiana. 
There is no doubt that his wanderings on the Texas coast are 
of interest to the American historian. 

De Bellisle’s entire “Relation,” as reproduced by Margry,’ is 
here translated. The sea voyage is of interest because it gives 
an idea of how the French emigrants crossed the ocean. Per- 
haps not every ship was commanded by such strange officers 
as the “Maréchal d’Estreé,” but there can be little doubt that 
every crossing was accompanied by adventure of some kind 
and by some form of danger. 

His narrative has a story in almost every paragraph. The 
sea voyage, which begins with the robbing of an Irish captain 
of his merchandise and continues through a meeting with a 
pirate, a dinner offered by the French captain to the pirate, 
a shipwreck; de Bellisle’s wanderings in the wilderness and 
the death of his companions from starvation, his captivity at 
the hands of the Indians, his rescue from the stake by an 
Indian matron, his anthropophagy, and finally his love affair 
with Angelica —all these adventures would provide enough 
material for a novel. 

The author regrets that he did not have access to de Bellisle’s 
“Mémoir” mentioned by de Villiers,? which seems to contain 

1Pierre Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais dans l'Ouest 
et dans le Sud de l’Amérique Septentrionale (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1879), 
VI, 320-47. Cf. also: Le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane (Paris, 
1758), II, 232-40. Le Page du Pratz met de Bellisle and, after his return 
to France, became a friend of de Bellisle’s family there. Cf. also: Bossu, 
Nouveaux Voyages aux Indes Occidentales (Paris, 1768), Part II, 134-51. 
The author wants to express his gratitude for the use of the valuable 
material in possession of the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry 
Library in Chicago and of the Ethno-History Collection in the Department 
of Anthropology, University of Chicago. 

2M. de Viiliers and P. Rivet, “Les Indiens du Texas et les Expéditions 
Frangaises de 1720 et 1721 4 la Baie-Saint Bernard,” Journal de la Société 
des Américanistes de Paris, Nouvelle Série, T. XI, fase. 2 (1919), 417. 


The passenger list of the “Maréchal d’Estreé” is found in A. L. Dart’s 
“Ship Lists of Passengers Leaving France for Louisiana, 1718-1724,” The 
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further information on de Bellisle’s adventures in the wilder- 
ness. It would be valuable also to have some day a translation 
of this document which, according to de Villiers, was written 
after the “Relation” and completes this account. 


Simars de Bellisle was born in 1695* and left La Rochelle 
in 1719. His “Relation” starts at this point and the transla- 
tion reads as follows: 


Relation of what has happened to me since the 14th 
of August, 1719, when I left from La Rochelle, with 
the vessel ‘‘Maréchal d’Estreé” to come to Louisiana 
until the 10th of February, 1721. 


We set sail to go to Santo Domingo and after two 
weeks of sailing we saw a small Irish ship. Our Cap- 
tain chased it and having caught up to it ordered it 
to strike sail, which the little ship did. The Captain 
of our ship sent his second officer on board the Irish 
ship, with orders to take butter or anything else he 
might find. Immediately the second officer went to the 
little ship. When he reached it, he ordered the hatch 
to be opened; not finding any butter, he carried out 
two small barrels of wine, and two cases of raisins, 
which he put in his shallop. The captain of the Irish 
ship, seeing that he was impudently robbed, jumped 
headlong into the shallop of our ship in order to pro- 
test, believing that such an order could never have 
been given and that the officer who was sent [to his 
ship] had stolen the money which was given to him 
to pay for what he had taken. But no one had given 
the second officer any money. The latter began to 
beat him [the captain of the Irish ship] with a stick 
and chased him back to his vessel. He [the second 
officer] then returned. As soon as he arrived we set 
sail for San Domingo, which we passed without any 
of the pilots on board noticing it. We learned this 
from a pirate who attacked us in the following manner. 


It was already night when we saw him coming. He 
caught up with us in less than an hour and running 
behind us, without asking who we were, shot a cannon 
ball at us. At the same time he shouted to us to put 
our shallop to sea and to surrender immediately. After- 
wards, seeing that we were stronger than he, he low- 
ered the sails and ran behind us. Nevertheless, he 


Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXI, No. 4 (October, 1938), 970. These 
lists are most enlightening to the student of early Louisiana history. 

8M. de Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri et l’Histoire du Fort d’Orléans 
(Paris: Librairie Honoré Champion, 1925), 83-84. 
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followed us the whole night and at daybreak was a 
hundred paces from us. Because he sailed four times 
as well as we did and we saw that he could catch up 
with us whenever he wanted to, we advised the Cap- 
tain of our ship to strike his lower sail, and to wait 
and see what the pirate would do. This was executed. 
The pirate seeing this maneuver was doubtless intimi- 
dated. He lowered his dory to offer his apologies for g 
having fired upon us without knowing who we were 4 
and to tell us that he mistook us for English. x 


It seemed to me that the Captain of our ship should 
have retained and imprisoned him. Nothing of the sort 
happened. On the contrary, he invited this pirate to 
come and dine on our ship, which he did, and during 
the dinner the pirate captain proposed to our Captain 
that he should lend him his crew to loot an island in the 
neighborhood. He would have accepted if we had not 
prevented him. When all these discussions were fin- 
ished and the party was over we asked the pirate 
whether we were still far away from the French 
Cape. He said that we had passed it long ago and 
that we were in the Old Channel.t Everyone on board 
our ship was very much surprised, especially the Cap- 
tain and the Pilot, who thought we were well above 
the wind. We passed, without knowing it, quite some 
dangers, not counting the one we were in. It is very 
dangerous to pass this place without previous expe- 
rience and we would not have known how to sail 
through it. We decided to ask this pirate if he did 
not have one [pilot] to give to us. He denied it but 
he had taken, a few days previously, a small Spanish 
ship, which was commanded by a certain Clavié from 
Bordeaux. This Clavié was on board his ship and he 
thought him well experienced in this bad passage. We 
sent immediately for this Clavié. As soon as he reached 
our ship we asked him if he would have the kindness 
to pilot us through this channel and to stay with us. 
He did not like it, but we could not do without him. 
When the Captain of our ship saw that he was expe- 
rienced in these places, he took leave of the pirate and 
set sail, trusting his vessel into the hands of this 
Clavié to the end of the channel.’ He was quite right 
to do so, because soon we saw his experience. He 
saved us from our dangerous situation, in spite of the 
risks which are there. As soon as we had passed the 
danger, the captain of our ship began to treat this 


4Probably the Old Bahama Channel, north of Cuba. This shows how far 
off its course the ship was. 
5The Old Bahama Channel is about 300 miles long. 
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Clavié rudely and to show ill temper towards him. It 
was very sad for a man who had rendered such a 
valuable service, but one could not expect anything 
else from such a bad character. One had to have pa- 
tience, hoping nevertheless to obtain justice at the first 
occasion, but I believe that he met the same fate as 
almost all who were on board and that he died a cruel 
death, as I will tell hereafter. 


4 Being out of danger from that source [the Channel], 

£ we sailed for Louisiana, where we arrived twenty days 
later.’ In the morning before daybreak, the pilots saw 
land and told the Captain to take the draft. This Cap- 
tain gave the order to sail on and said that it was 
not necessary yet. 


He had but finished saying it, when the ship struck 
something several times with a terrific force. Every- 
one believed that we were lost. Yet the ship did not 
split open, because it was entirely new. It shipped 
much more water than usual. We turned around im- 
mediately in order to run towards the open sea. This 
accident passed and daylight arrived. Sailors were sent 
up to see if they could discover land; they did see 
it. We ran towards land to a certain distance. After 
awhile the water was not deep enough and we turned 
again a little towards the open sea until we had four 
or five fathoms, always with land in sight. The officers 
and marines of this ship were supposed to land at a 
distance of more than a hundred leagues east of the 
Louisiana River [Mississippi].. Yet we were more 
than a hundred leagues west of it,* as you will see 
hereafter. This mistake was made because we sailed 
all the time towards the west, thinking every moment 
to see the mouth of the Louisiana River, for which 
we were looking. We sailed so far in this direction 
that finally the coast ran towards the southwest and 
imperceptibly towards the south. The pilots, looking 
at their charts, recognized their stupidity and realized 
that the Louisiana coast ran east and west and that 
sailing southwest or almost south as we were doing, 
we were approaching Vera Cruz.* They told this im- 
mediately to the Captain, saying that without any 
longer delay we should change direction and sail to- 


‘The distance from the west mouth of the Old Bahama Channel to St. 
Joseph Island off the Texas coast, where they saw land, is over a thou- 
sand miles. 
7De Bellisle meant Mobile or Biloxi. 

SIn sea leagues this would be about 345 miles, which is not so far off. 
°They were still about 600 miles from Vera Cruz. 
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wards the east in order to regain what we had lost. 
This was so clear that he [the Captain] could not dis- 
agree with it. 


I forgot to tell you that while running this course 
we saw a bay’® with an opening of three leagues. We 
halted before it in order to fetch fresh water, because 
we had none left on board. We anchored therefore be- 
fore this bay, and we sent people to measure the draft, 
with the order to enter it in order to obtain water 
more easily. We were forced to anchor at open sea 
because there was not more than seven or eight feet 
of water at the entrance and we sent the shallop and 
the dory for water. They could not fill more than eight 
or ten barrels and even that with much difficulty, be- 
cause they found only brackish water. 


But to return to my subject, the pilots had told him 
this and we changed direction. After sailing a few 
days we again saw land, which ran east and west. We 
con*inued to run in this direction until we reached the 
bay" of which I spoke before. When we were almost 
opposite the entrance of this bay, Mr. Legendre, an 
officer who embarked on the ship to go to Louisiana, 
and Mr. Clavié, captain of the little Spanish ship which 
the pirate, of whom I have spoken before, had cap- 
tured and this Mr. Clavié we took to pilot us through 
the Old Channel, were both behind the poop. They 
noticed that the ship touched the sand. They did not 
delay to inform the Captain of this and told him that it 
was time, without waiting an instant, to set to sea 
again, because it was quite clear that otherwise the 
ship would ground. He answered, that he would touch 
the sand again and that he would find the entrance. 
This unhappy man had not yet finished speaking be- 
fore this ship grounded completely. 


Now everyone passed sad moments, especially when 
we saw that at the time of such an accident, the Cap- 
tain of the ship went to bed and locked the door of 
his cabin from the inside. The lieutenant had become 
crazy, witnessing this accident. The ensign was in his 
cabin below deck and said that if the Lord would save 
him from this danger, he would not sail any more.” 
Therefore, there stayed on deck only the commanding 


10Galveston Bay. This description is vague. Cf. Béranger’s account here 
below. The location of this Bay will be discussed more in detail at the 
end of this study. 

11Galveston Bay. 

12One realizes that de Bellisle and his companions did sail under very 
unreliable officers, which explains his willingness to land at the first 
opportunity. 
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mate and the pilots. One day had passed already since 
the ship grounded. When none of the officers left their 
cabins, nor tried to rescue the ship, the mate said 
that he would float the ship from this bank or that 
he would die in the attempt. He did it in the follow- 
ing manner: he told the pilot to ask the Captain, 
through the door, what he wanted them to do. The 
Captain answered to this question that they could do 
what they wanted, but that they should fasten the 
two topsails, which were hoisted to the top of the 
mast. The pilot repeated this order to the mate. Here- 
upon the mate of the ship said that it was a great 
shame. He called all men on deck and told them: “My 
children, follow me.” He put himself in front of every- 
one and began to run from one side of the ship to the 
other and all these people followed him. He repeated 
this many times. This gave a little movement to the 
ship and at the same time he hoisted all the sails. 
There was a strong wind blowing seawards. This wind 
in the sails, joined to the movement which the ship 
made because of all the people, freed the ship from this 
sand bank in less than two hours. 


When the ship began to rock, the captain left his 
cabin and again took command of the ship. We put 
out a little to sea, tacking the whole night. When the 
day came we held council among the five officers who 
were on board and we decided to be put ashore. We 
made the pilots come, who told us that they were 
pleased with the resolution we had taken and asked 
us to light three fires every evening. They said that 
within four or five’* days we would be at the Ship 
Island, and that as soon as we would be there, we 
should send them a vessel to bring them, or otherwise 
they would certainly perish. We asked the Captain if 
he would loan us his shallop to permit us to land. He 
said to take it. We took with us for four or five days, 
only biscuit. Furthermore, we took our rifles, our 
swords and a little ammunition. All this belonged to 
us. We landed with this in front of the same bay 
where we had become stranded the day before, hoping 
to return in a short time. It was evening when we 
landed.** 


13How completely lost was everyone on this mad ship, is evident by this 
statement. The Ship Island, near Biloxi, was almost 400 miles east from 
their location. 

14De Bellisle landed with four other officers: Alain, Courbet, Duclos, and 
Legendre. Le Page du Pratz’s account differs greatly from De Bellisle’s 
“Relation.” Cf. also the passenger list of the “Maréchal d’Estreé,” supra, 
footnote 2. The names of the officers on the ship’s list are spelled: 
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We remained this first evening at our place of land- 
ing. When the morning came we did not see the ship 
any more. This was contrary to what they had told 
us. We walked then towards the east along the shore 
of the bay. During four days we found very beautiful 
paths, but the fifth day we suddenly came to a place 
which was submerged and where the mud was up to 
our necks.’ It was impossible to advance any farther. 
We wanted to get inland, but we found it submerged 
just the same. We were forced to take the resolution 
to retrace our steps, which he did. Already we had 
run out of biscuits. Form time to time we killed some 
game, though it was very little. After marching a long 
time and retracing our steps, we found a little row- 
boat on the beach. Probably it had floated down the 
Louisiana River and had been washed up by the sea 
at this place. We decided to pull it along the beach 
and portage it over a distance of a quarter of a league 
towards a river which we saw. This river made a large 
detour and flowed into the sea at the entrance of the 
bay, of which I have spoken heretofore. 


All five of us went after this little row-boat which 
was entirely new. After we had made rollers with a 
hatchet, which we had brought with us, we rolled it, 
in less than a day, towards this river."® 


More than a day had passed since we had eaten. In 
the morning I went with Mr. Legendre to hunt, because 
we had used the preceding night to rest from the fa- 
tigue caused by rolling the little row-boat. In the eve- 
ning we returned with a deer which we had killed and 
which we brought to our comrades. We roasted it and 
we ate as much as we liked, because we were starving. 
We ate so much of it that we thought we should die 
from overindulgence, because we ate it without bread. 


When this was done and the rest of our meat was 
almost finished, we decided two days later to embark 
in our row-boat and to ascend the river as long as we 


Habains, Courbette, Duclos, Legendre, and Simarre. The accounts of 
Béranger and Bossu also differ greatly. 

They apparently had reached the marshes of the mouth of the Sabine 
River, a distance of about fifty miles. 

18It is difficult to identify this river, which is about 125 miles long, 
according to the Journal, yet probably it was the Trinity River or the 
San Jacinto. De Villiers says that the “Mémoir” does not speak at all of 
the exploration of this river. Cf. de Villiers, “Les Indiens du Texas et 
les Expéditions Frangaises,” 418, n. 1. Béranger writes that de Bellisle 
found the row-boat after his companions had all died and that it was 
small and old. Cf. a MS. copy of Béranger’s account in the Edward E. 
Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, “Mémoires de la Louisiane: A 
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should find water enough. We left immediately and 
we rowed with all our strength. We made this day six 
to seven leagues and then we halted to hunt in this 
place. We finished eating the rest of our deer, and the 
next day we re-embarked to ascend the river farther. 
We advanced in this manner eight or nine days, when 
we found the end of this river, which had its source in 
a little pond.17 We went around it to see if there was 
not a little river which we could ascend. We did not 
find any. 


We were therefore obliged to return to where we 
started. We had almost nothing to eat and we were so 
tired that we could hardly move. As the river de- 
scended we let ourselves drift. We ate but a few little 
birds, which we killed because it was very difficult to 
find deer, which were very frightened by the Indians 
who come here in the summer. Because it was winter 
we did not find any. We saw, nevertheless, while de- 
scending this river, a dead deer at the edge of the 
water. It was beginning to smell very bad. We stayed 
there two days to eat from this animal and to rest a 
little. Because we had but a joint of this deer left 
we embarked. We had decided to regain the seacoast. 
As I have said before, this river flowed toward the sea 
and the entrance of the bay. We landed after traveling 
eight days. We went to a little promontory,'* where 
we found some oysters. We halted there to eat some 
of them because my comrades were unable to continue, 
due to hunger and fatigue, and were unable to collect 
them, Mr. Legendre and I excepted. We caught a large 
amount, which we opened in a pot which we had 
with us. 


When the oysters were cooked, I told my comrades to 
come and eat them. Messrs. Alain and Duclos ap- 
proached, but Mr. Courbet, lieutenant for this province, 
said that he could not walk a step and that he gave up 
from weakness and emaciation. It amazed us to see 
such a strong man suddenly beaten down. I took the 
oysters to him. He wanted to eat them, but he was 
unable. He could not even walk. He then said to me, 
“My dear friend, I take leave of you. I do not feel 
strong enough to live until tomorrow, and I am starv- 
ing.” This saddened me very much. I immediately 


Collection of Mémoirs concerning French Possessions, 1702-1750” [MS. No. 
293], 77 

17The river the French ascended was probably a fork of the San Jacinto 
River. 
isThere is near the mouth of the San Jacinto River a promontory. 
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took my rifle and went hunting. The Lord allowed me 
to kill a deer in less than two hours after I left. I first 
carried a joint to my comrades. I had a piece boiled 
and when cooked I brought it to Mr. Courbet. He said 
to me, looking wild, that he could not eat. I put a piece 
in his mouth, but he could not swallow. At the same 
time he put his hand on me and said, “My dear friend, 
good-bye forever. I have not half an hour left to live.” 
Truly, he had not finished these words when he fell 
in my arms and died in less than a quarter of an hour, 
without struggle. 


Under these circumstances, we passed sad hours. 
Finally we dug a hole and buried him. This was the 
first one of my companions to die. 


As soon as this was accomplished, I said to my three 
other comrades that we should leave in the morning to 
reach the sea, which was not more than three days 
from where we were.'® They agreed and we left ac- 
cordingly. The next day we landed to rest and to eat 
a few oysters which we had caught at the place where 
our first comrade had died. 


It was here that Mr. Legendre told me that he was 
unable to continue and, truly, the poor man, having 
taken leave of us, lay down. We covered him with a 
coat and he fell asleep. When two hours had passed, 
we said we should leave soon. We wanted to wake up 
our comrade, but he slept too profoundly and soon we 
saw that he was dead. This saddened us as much as 
when the first one died. Again we dug a hole and 
buried him. We were but three left. We said, one to 
another, that this destiny would soon await us all. We 
prayed and we decided to leave in order to reach the 
sea, which we did. We arrived there after a day and 
a half and at the same place where we had landed from 
the ship. The morning after we arrived there my com- 
rades told me that they trusted themselves in my 
hands and that, as far as they were concerned, they 
were so weak that they could hardly move. I told 
them that I would do all that I could to keep them 
and myself alive with the little ammunition which was 
left, and that when it would be exhausted, we would 
be forced to follow the same road as our two other 
friends who died. At the same moment, I took my 
rifle and went hunting. I had told my friends that I 
would not return until I had killed a deer. I had not | 


wa distance would indicate that they had ascended the San Jacinto 
iver. 
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gone yet a hundred paces away from my friends when 
I saw a deer which was drinking in a brook near a 
bosquet of reeds which hid me from him. I approached 
very quietly to the edge of the reeds. When I saw 
that the animal was within the range of my rifle, I 
shot him and killed him on the spot. I went first to 
my comrades and told them what had happened to me. 
We left immediately to fetch my game. We had quite 
some trouble in loading it in the row-boat, but our 
hunger gave us strength and we succeeded. Finally 
we made a large fire and roasted part of it. We ate 
as much as we wanted. Having satisfied our hunger, 
we woke up three or four hours later. After we had 
gotten up, we decided together that we should cross 
to the other side of the bay, on the west coast, in 
order to find out whether we could see something 
there. We needed for this crossing fair weather and 
no wind because our row-boat was small. We decided 
therefore to cross the first time the weather would 
be fine. We roasted what was left of the deer which 
I had killed. The next morning we had beautiful 
weather. I asked my friends if they wanted to cross. 
They consented and we made it very well because we 
had no wind. When we reached the other side, I went 
walking along the beach where, in a corner, I found 
oysters. I went to tell my friends, who were very 
pleased. We went there immediately and stayed there 
eight or ten days without thinking of leaving, though 
we had crossed to this side to go along the seacoast 
towards the West in search of people. I told my friends 
nevertheless that we should leave as long as we had 
some strength left. Mr. Alain, who was such a great 
friend of mine, said that he would not leave me until 
death separated us, and that we would leave when I 
wanted. Mr. Duclos said that he would stay there, 
being unable to march. We told him that he took a 
very tragic resolution and that, in spite of it, we would 
leave and that, if we met people, we would come to 
fetch him and, if we did not, we would return anyway. 
He agreed to this. I had killed a deer the previous 
day. Each of us carried a shoulder and we left the 
rest to Mr. Duclos, who remained there. Mr. Alain 
and I took leave of him with tears in our eyes, and 
we shared the rest of the ammunition with him. We 
began to walk very courageously. We were not yet 
two leagues away when my comrade said that he 
was unable to continue. I told him, in order to en- 
courage him, not to lose hope for so little reason, and 
that we would meet people if we continued, but if we 
stayed in the same place we would perish. He said 
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to me that, as far as it concerned him, he was going 
to return to Mr. Duclos, whom we had left behind less 
than four hours ago. I answered him that it was very 
sad for me to see myself all alone, but that never- 
theless I was going to succeed or die, and that I would 
march as long as I had the strength. He told me to do | 
so and that he was sorry not to be able to follow me. 
I embraced him and we said good-bye to each other. 
I left first in order not to lose a moment. He said that 
in half an hour he would retrace his steps to rejoin 
Mr. Duclos. After I left I marched with extraordi- 
nary fortitude for four days. The fifth day, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, I saw a river, two or three 
leagues wide, where I arrived in the evening. This ' 
river blocked my passage.*’ It was very sad for me 

to retrace my steps, especially because I had no good 

news to carry to my friends. I wanted to go inland, 

but it was entirely impossible to do so because I found 

the eountry submerged as high as to my neck. I was 

therefore forced to return. With this object in mind 

I set out and when I had marched to within half a 

quarter of a league from the place where I had left } 
my comrade I saw very clearly something red on the 

same spot. This struck me forcibly and I did not doubt 

that it was my comrade who had died. I approached the 

spot and saw that I was not mistaken. I touched him 

and found him stiff and smelling very bad. I quickly 

dug a hole and buried him. I leave it to the reader 

to imagine how much I suffered. After I had buried 

him, I continued on my way to go to my other com- 

rade, who was but two leagues from there. I finally 

reached the place and, approaching the tent which had 

fallen down, I called Duclos. There was no answer. I 

thought that he was also dead. When I lifted the tent, 

I saw that he was indeed dead and that he was still 

warm. I buried him, like the others. ' 


When I knew myself alone, I died a hundred deaths 
every quarter of an hour. I remained two days with- 
out eating, lacking the strength to take food. Never- 
theless, the third day I fetched some oysters, because 
they were there, as I told hereinbefore. I ate much 
and almost all which was left. At that time I had no 
ammunition left, and I did not know what to do to 


20The Brazos River is about forty-five miles west from the place de 
Bellisle left his companions. Doubtless this was the river he speaks of. 
ng of his weakness he might easily have required four days to cover 
is distance. 
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stay alive.“ I decided to cut grass and I cooked it. I 
ate much of it and at first I thought I would die. 


There were also trees in that neighborhood, which the 
sea washes ashore. Because these trees were dry and 
almost rotten, one finds yellow worms in them as long 
as a finger. I collected some and roasted them in the 
fire. I found that they tasted very well. 


Two weeks after the death of my last comrade, when 
I was looking for these worms at noontide, I saw an 
island which was in the middle of the bay where I was, 
and on the island I saw Indians who had come there 
to collect eggs which the birds had laid on the beach. 
It was the beginning of summer. This is the season 
when they come down in pirogues from the end of the 
bay. I looked carefully to be sure I was not mistaken 
and that there really were people. I saw that there 
were people. I embarked immediately in my little 
row-boat to go to the island to join the Indians whom 
I saw. I thought to die during the crossing because 
it is two leagues wide and I was exhausted and very 
thin. But I risked everything. I finally reached this 
island. First I landed, and I saw at a distance of a 
hundred feet three men. I went towards them, and 
approaching the one nearest to me, I wanted to embrace 
him. But he drew back as if he had never seen a 
White. I thought then that they would kill me.” 
When the other two came near, they took my hand 
and had themselves led to my row-boat. They took 
immediately everything which was in it, and which 
consisted of our rifles, our swords, our silver forks 
and knives, my coat, and a few other things. When 
that was done they began to take my stockings off, 
my breeches, my coat, my shirt and my hat, and 
finally left me as naked as my hand. They had col- 
lected on this island more than five hundred eggs. 
They had cooked some. They offered me some. I ate 
as long as I was hungry. I also ate from a fish they 
had. After I had satisfied my hunger, I thought 


21According to his “Mémoir,” he ate his dog, as soon as he was able to 
catch it. Cf. de Villiers, “Les Indiens du Texas,” 418. Le Page du Pratz 
says that he caught a “rat de bois” (perhaps a Florida rat) and ate it 
raw. Bossu writes that de Bellisle’s companions tried to kill his dog in 
order to eat him, but that he escaped and returned when de Bellisle was 
the sole survivor, bringing him a “rat de bois,” but that later “a tiger” had 
a fight with his dog and that he was forced to kill him. Bossu adds, how- 
ever, “and then ate him.” Bossu, Nouveaux Voyages, Part II, 140. 


22Dubois says: “. . . they did not kill and eat him because of his 
extreme meagerness; they offered him human flesh but he preferred 
fish . . . then they took him to their village to fatten him. . . .” Bossu, 


Nouveaux Voyages, Part II, 141. 
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about my nudity. I covered myself with my hands and 
I asked one of these Indians to give me one of my 
shirts. They began to laugh at me and to mock me, 
without giving me my shirt. When the night came I 
suffered very much because I was naked. There were 
so many mosquitoes that I thought I would die. I 
was obliged to hide under water to my neck and I 
passed the night in this manner, while this rabble did 
not possess enough humanity to give me something 
of my clothing to prevent these mosquitoes from biting 
me so much. 


When the morning came, they made me embark with 
them and they took me to the shore, which was visible, 
and where their wives and other Indians were. When 
I arrived there, I heard these people, and even those 
with whom I had coms, yell frightfully. This made 
me tremble and I thought that they would kill me any 
moment. They made a day and a half pass without 
giving me anything to eat. Later they gave me boiled 
wild potatoes, which I ate with great appetite. Two 
days after my arrival at this place, I saw five or six 
pirogues coming. They also came from the end of the 
bay and landed where I was. At their arrival the 
same yelling occurred as before. I did not know what 
it all meant, though later I learned that it was their 
custom to yell as well for good as for bad news. 


I passed the entire summer in this country with 
them in going everywhere in search of food because 
they possess no cabins or fields.2* That is why they 
travel in this manner the entire summer. The men 
kill a few deer and a few buffaloes and the women 
search for wild potatoes. They do this when the 
weather is fine. When it rains no one goes out to 
look for food, and they pass easilv two or three days 
in this manner without food, drinking only water and 


23In his “Mémoir” de Bellisle called this tribe “Caux Indians,’ whereas 
at the time he wrote the above he still did not know the name of his Indian 
masters. De Villiers writes that it is possible de Bellisle called his captors 
Caux Indians after the name of the Indian woman who saved him from 
being killed. De Villiers suggests the name of Cocos Indians. The author 
was unable to verify these suggestions because he did not have access 
to de Bellisle’s ‘““Mémoir.” Cf. de Villiers, “Les Indiens du Texas,” 421. 
Le Page du Pratz calls de Bellisle’s captors Atac-Apas, which means man- 
eater. Cf. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Part I, 114-15. H. E. 
Bolton, in an article on the Mission Rosario, mentions the names of several 
Indian tribes living about the Matagorda Bay, among whom he mentions 
the Cocos. Bolton thought that these Cocos might be the same tribe as the 
Coaques met by Cabeza de Vaca. H. E. Bolton, “The Founding of Mission 
Rosario . . .,” The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 
X, No. 2 [October, 1906], 114 f. 
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throwing it up without any effort. They told me to 
do the same and that this was good. I passed the 
entire summer with them in this manner. They did 
me no other harm but to let me go around naked.** 


When the beginning of the winter came, we all left 
to a join a band of their people who were waiting for 
us at the end of the bay. We arrived there at the end 

{ of seven or eight days. We made but three or four 
leagues a day. It was at that place that they began 
to treat me much worse than before. If they needed 
water or wood they ordered me to go and get it. In 
the beginning I told them to go and get it themselves 
because I knew a little of their language. When I 
told them this the second time, there was one who gave 
be a blow with all his force. I understood then that 
I should obey without replying. I went therefore to 
get wood for them. As soon as I returned, a woman 
told me to fetch some water. I did this. Since they 
began to treat me badly, I could not say a word with- 
out receiving a slap or a blow with a stick or being 
beaten with any object upon which they could lay their 
hands. The big ones as well as the little ones beat 
me, and the ones to whom I was kind beat me most. 


When I saw what a sad life I had with the Indians 
and that they would not conduct me to the whites, 
whom they said were near, I decided to tell them that 
I would be glad to stay my whole life with them, but 
that if they would take a letter, which I was going 
to write, to the White Man of whom they had spoken, 
they would be well rewarded; that in order to prove 
this, I would stay with them while two of their people 
would carry this letter, and if they should not be sat- 
isfied with the reception which they would receive, I 
would submit myself to all the harm they wanted to 
inflict on me. They told me to write first and that 
they would take the letter with pleasure. To this end 
I tore a piece of white paper from a letter, because 
we had landed with a quantity of letters destined for 
this country. I cut a pen with a poor knife and I 


24According to the “Mémoir,” he had to dig wild potatoes with the 
women, to carry continuously several children on his back, and because 
he broke a jar he received twenty blows with a switch. An Indian matron 
saved him from death by “marrying” him, in order to save this young 
captive for her own pleasure. De Bellisle chose the least evil and accepted 
the position of cherished slave—though this did not prevent his “wife” 
from beating him. Bossu writes that de Bellisle was taken as a “dog,” 
meaning slave, by a widow, “déja sur le retour,” who later “adopted him 
and set him free.” According to Bossu, de Bellisle became a respected 
warrior of the tribe, due to this matron and his bravery at war. Bossu, 
Nouveaux Voyages, Part II, 142-43. 
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made ink with charcoal and water. With this I wrote, 
addressing my letter to the first White, explaining to 
him all that had happened to me and the sad state to 
which I was reduced, and that I begged him to come 
and get me as soon as he received my letter because 
otherwise my life would not be safe. 


When I had written, I asked the Indians if they 
were willing to leave, to which they answered in the 
affirmative. I therefore gave them this letter with our 
commissions which I had always kept. They were 
unwilling to take any other letters. They promised me 
that they would bring an answer within two or three 
weeks. All that they promised was nothing but decep- 
tion. When these three weeks had passed, I asked 
them, “Why do the Indians, who have taken these let- 
ters, not come back?” They told me that what they 
had done was to mock me, and that I must think them 
very dumb to believe that they would expose them- 
selves to being badly treated by carrying this letter. 
Nevertheless, this letter had been taken but it was for 
the purpose of showing it to all their tribes. That is 
the way these people are. When they have something, 
every one of them must see it. 


After a few days had passed, they told me that all 
the men were going to hunt buffaloes and were going 
to war against their enemies, and that I should keep 
myself ready to go with them the next day and that 
I should carry part of their baggage on my back. In- 
deed, the next morning they took their horses and 
their arrows, and after putting a few deerskins on 
their horses’ backs, instead of saddles, they told me to 
go ahead and that they would catch up with me soon 
because they were on horseback. I asked them to loan 
me one. They told me that it was not decent for a 
man of a different color to possess a horse and that I 
should go on foot. We left then and they go very fast 
because they have good horses, and I had to keep up, 
naked as I was. Sometimes thorns would enter the 
soles of my feet, which would hurt terribly and which 
would sometimes force me to halt. Immediately when 
the Indians saw that I did not go fast enough and 
that I halted, one of them would come behind me to 
give me a few blows with a whip on my shoulders 
to wake me up, telling me not to sleep on the road; 
that my legs were strong enough to follow them. I 
walked for two days under these conditions, and the 
third day we arrived at a prairie which seemed end- 
less in every direction and where numerous buffaloes 
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were grazing. We halted there to hunt. They gave 
their horses a rest for the remainder of the day, and 
the next morning they mounted their horses, taking 
their arrows. They discovered a herd of eighty or a 
hundred buffaloes. They caught up with them very 
quickly with their horses, and when they were opposite 
them, they shot them with their arrows very skil- 
fully, without halting. That morning they killed fif- 
teen or sixteen buffaloes. We ate as much as we 
wanted because we had not eaten for two days. When 
this expedition was finished, we saw smoke at a dis- 
tance of about a league and a half. One of them asked 
me what this was. I told him that it was a fire on 
the prairie. He asked me if there were people. I an- 
swered him that some one ought to be there and that 
no deer had lighted the fire. They said that eight of 
their band wouid go there to kill the people and that 
they were their enemies. They left to go towards this 
smoke, where they found ten or twelve Toyals.** That 
is the name of their enemies. Nevertheless, they were 
able to kill but one, who was up in a tree to knock 
walnuts down. With their arrows they made him come 
down much more quickly than he had climbed up. 
When this man was dead, they loaded him on their 
horses and brought him to the place where we had 
stayed to wait for them. When they returned, they 
threw this Indian on the prairie. One of them cut his 
head off and another one cut the arms off, while they 
skinned him at the same time. Several of them ate 
the yellow fat, which was still raw, and finally they 
devoured him completely.** Afterwards one of them 
asked me why I had not warned them that there were 
twelve to fifteen at the place of the smoke because 
if they had known they would all have gone and would 


23De Villiers writes (Cf. “Les Indiens du Texas,” 419) that Margry 
misspelled this name and that the manuscript speaks of Tojals, not Toyals. 
Béranger says in his memorandum that he visited these Indians in 1720, 
which indicates that the adventures of de Bellisle took place around this 
region. Cf. a MS. copy of Béranger’s account in the Edward E. Ayer Col- 
lection, Mémoires de la Louisiane, MS. 293, p. 78. 

*6Béranger wrote on this incident that de Bellisle had been on a war 
expedition, and that the Indians, with whom he was a slave, had made 
some prisoners. The unfortunate wretches were eaten and, according to 
Béranger, the anthropophages laughed at de Bellisle’s refusal to take part 
in this feast. Under the pretext of serving him smoked buffalo meat, they 
served him human flesh. When de Bellisle discovered this trick, according 
to his “Mémoir,” “it made him vomit until he threw up blood.” Cf. de 
Villiers, “Les Indiens du Texas,” 417, 419; and the MS. copy of Béranger’s 
account in the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, 
“Mémoires de la Louisiane: A Collection of Mémoirs Concerning French 
Possessions, 1702-1750” (MS. No. 293), 78-79. Cf. also Bossu, Nouveaux 
Voyages, Part II, p. 143. 
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have destroyed them all, instead of killing only one. I 
told them that I could not know the number.” He 
gave me a slap in the face with all his might, calling 
me a dog. I asked an Indian who was at my side to 
tell them not to beat me any more. When I had fin- 
ished saying it, the brother of the one who had beaten 
me did the same and, furthermore, he gave me a kick 
in my back which threw me on the ground. I fainted 
and I remained a quarter of an hour without con- 
sciousness. I thought that they were going to kill me, 
but they did not touch me any more. We passed the 
night in that same place. They decided the next morn- 
ing to return to the place where they had left their 
wives. We left accordingly at daybreak. They went 
very fast. All I could do was to follow them, running 
as fast as I could. In addition, they had given me my 
portion of buffalo meat to carry. 


The second evening we reached a little river, where 
we passed the night. I was so tired that I could not 
go any farther. Consequently, I fell on the ground like 
a dead man and I slept without waking up till the 
next morning. Then I had to leave to join their wives, 
where we arrived at four o’clock in the evening. As 
soon as the women heard that their husbands had 
killed one of their enemies, they began to dance for 
joy, and continued to do so without halting a moment 
during two days, holding in their hands a bone or a 
9 “ one of their enemies which their husbands had 
killed. 


I must not forget the country I saw during this 
journey. On the morning we left to go on the buffalo 
hunt, as I have said hereinbefore, we came across 
beautiful prairies and I saw similar ones for a distance 
of forty to fifty-five leagues. This is the most beau- 
tiful country in the world. The earth is almost black. 
Grass grows there to a prodigal height, and in abun- 
dance, which is a certain sign that the earth is good. 
I dare to affirm, in spite of the fact that I am no pilot, 
that we passed along the bay where we landed with 
my five comrades,”* who are dead now. I would rec- 
ognize the place and from the entrance of this bay I 


27The writing of the letter by de Bellisle apparently made the Indians 
believe that he possessed supernatural knowledge. L. Lévy-Bruhl has writ- 
ten very interestingly of this belief on the part of the primitive peoples. 
heey” Lévy-Bruhl, La Mentalité Primitive (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 

28Margry’s text reads five. De Bellisle actually had but four companions. 
One might construe from this passage that his Indian captors lived north- 
east of Galveston Bay. 
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would go without difficulty everywhere I have been and 
to every place which I saw. 


I have yet to tell the story of how I saved myself 
from these barbarians. 


Four days after our arrival from this buffalo hunt 
we left the place where we had joined the women, to 
go here and there in the woods to look for food. We 
were a band of fifteen. I told hereinbefore that I had 
written a letter, and that these Indians, instead of 
taking it to the French, had sent it to all the bands 
of their tribe. This letter finally reached the last band, 
which lives at a distance of more than a hundred 
leagues from the place I was, and at a distance of 
ten leagues from a tribe called Biday.*?® The Lord per- 
mitted that at that time some Assinais Indians passed 
there. They are an allied tribe of the French, who 
visit them daily. 


These Assinais were visiting this band where my 
papers were. They saw them and asked what they 
were. They were told that these papers were found 
at the seacoast. The Assinais, without explanation, 
took them and left from there to return home, which 
is at a distance of seventeen or eighteen days from 
that place. When they arrived there they showed these 
papers to all their villages and they decided to take 
them to Mr. de Saint Denys, who lives at the fort of 
Saint Jean the Baptiste de Naquitoche® and at a dis- 
tance of seventy leagues from these Assinais. Con- 
sequently, they left home to carry out this decision and 
when they arrived at Naquitoches and Mr. de Saint 
Denys, they gave him my letter and our commissions. 
Mr. de Saint Denys, when he had examined them, 
told these Assinais that he would answer me, and or- 
dered them to go and bring me and that he wanted 
me dead or alive. They answered him not to worry 
and that they would carry his answer to me and would 
bring me. These two Indians took leave of him and 
left immediately to return home. When they arrived 
there, they told to all their people what they were or- 
dered to do. Thereupon they decided to leave the next 


29The Bidai Indians are now extinct. Cf. F. W. Hodge, Handbook of 
American Indians, I, 145 

30Natchitoches. The direction de Bellisle travelled later with these two 
Assinais guides shows clearly that he came from the southwest, reaching 
the Bidai village first, then the Assinais village, and only afterwards 
Natchitoches. Had he come from the south (for instance, assuming that 
he had landed in Vermillion Bay in Louisiane) it is rather improbable 
that the Assinais, who knew the region well, would have taken him first 
to the Bidai village and not to Natchitoches. 
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81Bossu writes that the Indian widow wept bitterly at his departure. 
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morning to go and bring me. When daybreak came 
they took two of their horses and went on their way. 


All this happened without my knowledge, and I did 
not even know the name of the Indians with whom 
I was. 

One day, when I was near the fire, I heard a rifle 


shot. This surprised me. I asked what it meant. They 
answered that no one knew. At this moment I saw 


two Indians on horseback arrive, who were the ones - 


who brought life to me. As soon as they were near 
me, all the people of the tribe with which I was living 
approached. Then the two Assinais showed the letter, 
which Mr. de Saint Denys had given them for me. The 
Indians with whom I was could not understand what 
all this meant. They took this letter and after they 
had all looked at it, one after another, my turn came 
also. I wanted to take it, but they told me that they 
would give it to me, but the next morning. The two 
Indians who had brought the letter, seeing that the ones 
with whom I was would not give it to me, snatched 
it out of their hands and delivered it to me. These 
goaed are very much feared by the tribe with whom 
I lived. 


When I saw the letter, and when I read what it con- 
tained, what a great joy did I feel at that moment! 
I leave it to the reader to imagine it. When these 
Indians noticed the joy I felt, they asked me the 
cause. I told them that a chief had written to me and 
had told me that if they all wanted to go to him with 
me, they would be well rewarded. They answered me 
that I could go alone, but that they did not want to go. 
The two Assinais told me not to worry and that we 
would leave the next morning. They showed me a 
little wood at a distance of a quarter of a league where 
I should wait for them at daybreak. That night lasted 
longer to me than a year. 


When the day finally came, I left unknown to any- 
one.*! I had not gone a hundred paces when I saw 
two Indians, with whom I was living, coming and 
very near them the Assinais, who had come to take 
me. The first ones, when they came to me, took me 
by my throat and told me that if I should leave they 
would kill me with their arrows because they feared 
that I would avenge myself of all the bad treatment 
they had inflicted on me. At that very moment the 


Nouveaux Voyages, Part II, 148. 
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This charming picture of de Bellisle’s departure from his Indian matron 
is a reproduction of an illustration found in Bossu’s Nouveaux Voyages. 
One sees de Bellisle dressed in a shirt sent to him by St. Denis and politely 
holding a hat, equally a gift from St. Denis, according to Bossu, in his 
right hand. A beautiful courser, held by a patient Indian, is waiting to 
take him back to civilization. The Indian matron who, according to Bossu, 
was among the “delegation” which returned on the “Subtile” to Louisiana 
in 1721, does not show any ravaging effects of time on her beautiful figure. 
The artist, G. de Saint Aubin apparently, was carried away by the 
romantic story. De Bellisle seems to console her by assuring her of his 
everlasting love. The mounted Assinais, one of them shooting off his rifle, 
are in the background. To complete the picture, the artist has added two 
amputated arms, apparently a remnant of a meal.’ 


32Bossu, Nouveaux Voyages, Part II, 148. 
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two Assinais joined us and when they saw that these 
unlucky creatures were ready to kill me, they told 
them that if they dared to do me the least harm, they 
should count that within a short time they would be 
all destroyed by the Assinais. This made them tremble 
from fear and immediately they let me go, not under- 
standing why these Indians chose my side. 


As soon as I saw myself freed from the hands of 
my hangmen and in company with people who were 
friends of the French, I embraced them heartily and 
with much proof of my gratitude. They gave me a 
buffalo hide, with which I dressed myself from feet 
to head, and afterwards they made me mount one of 
their horses. 


We left immediately and at the end of four days we 
reached the first village of the Bidayes, an Indian tribe. 
They gave us what they had to eat. We traveled in 
this manner more than seventeen or eighteen days, 
at the end of which we reached the first village of 
the Assinais. 


As soon as these kind Indians saw us at a distance 
of thirty paces, they saluted me with twenty rifle shots 
(they receive these rifles from the French). At the 
same time an Assinais Indian came to me. She shook 
hands with me and said in Spanish to me that she 
was very sorry to see me in such a sad state and 
that she wished she had known of my bad situation 
earlier, that the French would have had no difficulty 
in fetching me, and that her people would have gone 
on their own initiative. 


After this nice speech, she said to me that she 
begged me to stay with her during my sojourn in their 
village. I accepted with pleasure. When I was in her 
lodge, all the Assinais of this village came and told 
this Indian woman, called Angelica, to inform me that 
they had to leave the next morning to go to war against 
their enemies, called Sadamon, and that at the end of 
ten days they would return and that all of them would 
then take me to the fort Saint Jean the Baptiste of 
Naquitoche and the French. I asked her to tell them 
that I agreed. I needed at least that much time to 
rest because my ankles were very much swollen from 
fatigue. 


When the morning came, all these Indians took leave 
of me and left to march against their enemies. Dur- 
ing the sojourn I made with this Angelica, she served 
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me all the best she had, and she had as much love for 
me as if I had been her child. I found this treatment 
so sweet when compared to what I had received pre- 
viously that in less than eight days I was cured from 
all my ills. At the end of these days I asked Angelica 
why their men did not come as they had promised me. 
She answered me that they would not delay. Finally, 
instead of ten days, which time they were supposed 
to be absent, I stayed two months and a half because 
these Indians did not return from their wars. This 
worried me very much. Angelica noticed it. She drew 
near me and asked me what caused me to be sad. I 
told her that she should know why and that I was sad 
because I longed to return to my country. 


She told me that this was quite natural and that she 
did not understand why the men did not return from 
their war to conduct me;** that I should be of good 
cheer; that the next morning she would take three 
horses and that she would give me two of her children 
to conduct me to the French. This pleased me very 
much. The next morning I saw that the horses were 
indeed ready and that food for my journey was pre- 
pared. She asked me if I wanted to leave. I answered 
her that I wanted to. She told me that I would have 
to cross two great rivers and asked me how I would 
do this and how I would make her children cross, who 
did not know how to swim.** I invited her to come 
with all the women of the village to watch me cross 
the first river. They all came. As soon as I reached 
the edge of the water, I entered it and I took one of 
her children who were to guide me. I swam him across 
boldly, carrying him on my back, and I returned to 
take the other one. I repeated it and, afterwards, I 
made the horses and the baggage cross. Everything 
went well. My skill made this Indian woman very 
happy. She took leave of me and asked me to take 
eare of her children, begging me to leave them with 
the French until she would come to take them. I 
assured her that I would do so and that they had 
nothing to fear with me. 


33Angelica seems to have deceived our young hero about the length of 
his sojourn at her lodge, for fear he might not accept her suggestion to 
wait for the return of the warriors. Apparently her plan worked well, but 
after two months and a half, her white lover became restless. 

34As to the age of Angelica, we might assume that her two children were 
still rather young, because they had not joined the war party and did not 
know how to swim. They were to wait in Natchitoches because they were 
too small to travel alone. Yet they knew the road to Natchitoches, and we 
can put their ages at perhaps twelve and thirteen. This would make 
Angelica about thirty years old. De Bellisle was then about twenty-six. 
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We mounted our horses, my two little guides and I, 
and at the end of six days, having crossed all the 
rivers, we reached Naquitoches and the French. 


I leave it to the reader to imagine whether I did 
not return to life after being dead. 


I forgot to say that this Indian woman, called An- 
gelica, had lived with the Spaniards since her child- 
hood. That is why we understood each other so well. 


This is the story of what has happened to me since 
the 14th of August, 1719, till the 10th of February, 
1721, when I reached the French at Naquitoches. 


When I came to this first French fort I went to the 
Commander, who made me leave at the end of eight 
days in a carriage which was going to New Orleans. 
When I arrived there, I went to Mr. Paillou, Major 
General of this province, who told me to be ready to 
leave the next day for Biloxi. I embarked according 
to his order, and the same day, at eight o’clock in the 
evening, I went to Mr. de Bienville, to whom I had 
the honor to give an account of my adventures and 
who had the kindness to make me an officer. Since 
my acceptance into the service, I found so much pleas- 
ure in serving under such a general that I am already 
cured from all my ills from which I suffered during 
my ill fortune. 


The question now arises as to the location of de Bellisle’s 
adventures. Did they take place in Louisiana, around Ver- 
million Bay, or in Texas? 

The author of this study has no intention of entering into 
the controversy as to which bay was called St. Bernard, St. 
Louis, St. Madeleine, San Bernardino, or San Espiritu. Scholars 
such as Bolton, de Villiers, Davenport, Hallenbeck, and others 
have discussed this problem which dates from the days of 
Cabeca de Vaca and La Salle, and it is still unsolved. The old 
geographers and cartographers have profusely used and mis- 
used the saint names of almost the whole calendar when bap- 
tizing the many bays of the Texas and Louisiana coast, leaving 
the modern historian with the delicate task of identifying the 
names and locations. 

In this paper the only question which really matters is the 
identification of the bay around which de Bellisle’s adventures 
took place. It might be called “de Bellisle’s bay.” The identifi- 
cation of this bay is entirely based on his second voyage to this 
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place under de la Harpe in 1721. Only by answering the fol- 
lowing two questions can the location of de Bellisle’s bay be 
determined. The first question might be put as follows: Which 
bay on the Texas coast did de la Harpe and Béranger visit in 
1721; and, secondly, was this bay, called by them Bay St. Ber- 
nard, the very same one where de Bellisle landed in 1719? 
The first question can be best answered by consulting Bér- 
anger’s accounts of his voyages of 1720 and 1721. In 1720 
Béranger was sent out to occupy St. Bernard Bay. Sailing in 
August, his ship, the “Saint Joseph,” followed the coast, but 
he missed the entrance of what he called St. Bernard’s Bay 
and which is now Galveston Bay. In his account, Béranger 


writes: 


I did not find the opening of the bay St. Bernard 
because the sea was so high and the Southwest-by-West 
wind was so strong that I had to drag the anchor, 
which made me pass this Bay by about thirty leagues 
towards the Southwest, and finding myself at the open- 
ing of a pleasant-looking bay . . . I made the decision 
to enter it.* 


The description by Béranger of his visit to Matagorda Bay or 
Bay St. Louis, as he calls it, can be studied by following a map 
drawn by Devin during the time of the sojourn of the “Saint 
Joseph” in the Bay.** Béranger writes in his account that the 
entrance of the Bay has nine feet of water and that he sailed 
five leagues into the Bay when a ridge of oysters prevented 
his reaching the mainland, which was about two or three 


leagues away.** 
All these events can be followed on Devin’s map. Béranger 


says further that he set foot on an island, called Bienville 


35Cf. a MS. copy of Béranger’s account in the Edward E. Ayer Collection 
of the Newberry Library, “Mémoires de la Louisiane: A Collection of 
Mémoirs Concerning French Possessions, 1702-1750,” MS. No. 293. (Trans- 
lation by author.) Cf. also de Villiers’ article, “Les Indiens du Texas,” 
407-12, which contains part of Béranger’s account of this visit to Mata- 
gorda Bay in 1720. The entrance of Matagorda Bay is about thirty sea 
leagues, or about one hundred miles, southwest of Galveston Bay. 

36The Edward E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library possesses a 
MS. copy of this map (Cartes Marines, No. 84). De Villiers has repro- 
duced the original in his article, “Les Indiens du Texas,” 416. Other maps 
to consult on this question in regard to the names of bays on the Texas 
coast are to be found in the Karpinski Collection in the Edward E. Ayer 
Collection of the Newberry Library. Cf. Nos. G.E.DD. 2987-8840; G.E.DD. 
2987-8841; B. 4040-6; C. 4040-9; C. 4044-11; C. 4044-16; S.H.M. 9a-2a, 72; 
S.H.M. 9a-2a-146 [2]; S.H.M. 9a-2a-152; J. 9a-2a-a-7; J. 9a-2a-a-15. 


37Sea leagues doubtless. 
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of a map of the Bay St. Bernard, very probably drawn Library in Chic 
rving as cartographer under de la Harpe and Béranger The date of dis 
ber, 1721. This reproduction is taken from a MS. map being the year 


of the Edward E. Ayer Collection of the Newberry made by the co 


ew 


Library in Chicago (Cartes Marines, No. 159). It is doubtless a MS. copy. 
The date of discovery of the Bay St. Bernard is marked on the map as 
being the year 1722. It should read 1721 and the mistake was probably 


made by the copyist. 
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Island by him, and that he saw a large adder fifteen feet long 
at a certain place where the next morning he saw a large 
“rattlesnake rolled like a cable’ which he killed with a spade. 
This point is marked is marked on the map Pointe au Serpent. 
The place where he buried the arms of France is marked Pointe 
au Chéne. Leaving five men behind, Béranger reached Biloxi 
on November 20 after a journey of “twenty days of naviga- 
tion.” What happened to the four Frenchmen and the Negro 
who were left behind among the Indians in order to make 
friends with them is not known. Very probably the Indians 
killed them or perhaps they made their escape to the Spaniards. 

Bénard de la Harpe, while still in Paris, was nominated 
commander of the Bay Saint Bernard on November 19, 1720.** 
Leaving Lorient on April 5, 1721, for Louisiana, de la Harpe 
sailed from Biloxi on August 17, 1721. Captain Béranger com- 
manded the small ship and among the small number of men 
on board was Simars de Bellisle. The cartographer Devin ac- 
companied the expedition and drew again a map of the “true” 
Bay St. Bernard, which is reproduced here. 

From Béranger’s account the author translates the following 
passages which, together with the map by Devin, establish 
clearly that this time St. Bernard Bay was Galveston Bay and 
that it was the same bay about which de Bellisle had wan- 


dered two years previously. 


I found her [the Baye] on 29° 12™ of Northern 
latitude. . . . The mouth of the river of this bay is 
one league and a half wide*® and on the North side; 
the sand-banks which run towards the South are more 
than three-quarters of a league; on the South side 
there is another one which runs towards the South- 
west for the same distance. The sandbar*® is easily 
half a league long. . . . The Bay is eleven leagues 
long. . . .41 At the end of the Bay there are two 
medium-sized rivers. . . .4? We entered this Bay the 


27 of August, 1721.** 


38Pierre Heinrich, La Louisiane sous la ——— des Indes (Paris: 
Guilmoto, Librairie Orientale et Américaine, n.d.), 115 ff. 

89Doubtless Béranger measures in sea leagues 2 3 m. 45. The San 
Jacinto River has a wide mouth. 

40Sandbar at the entrance of the Bay. 

41Eleven sea leagues, or thirty-eight miles. Only Galveston Bay could 
fit this description. 

#2Trinity River and San Jacinto River. 

43Cf. a MS. copy of Béranger’s account in the Edward E. Ayer Collec- 
tion, “Mémoires de la Louisiane” (MS. No. 293), 74 ff. Cf. also H. H. 
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The second question is answered also in Béranger’s account, 
from which we translate the following: 


Mr. de la Harpe went ashore with an ensign, Mr. 
de Bellisle, who served as interpreter. It will not be 
out of place to say something of this unfortunate 
gentleman. He was one of the five who embarked on 
the “Maréchal d’Estreé” which had the bad luck to 
pass Louisiana and . . . sailing a long time up and 
down the west coast . . . they underwent the horrors 
of shipwreck in running their ship ashore several 
times . . . the last time this happened to them was 
at the entrance of this Bay on the sandbanks of which 
I have just spoke. These unfortunate officers . 
believed nevertheless that it was not far from 
Louisiana and decided to undertake the voyage by 


Béranger gives in his memorandum a glowing account of de 
Bellisle’s adventures and mentions also the island*® where de 
Bellisle met the Indians. This account differs again from the 
ones by Le Page du Pratz, Bossu, or de Bellisle himself, but 
there can be no doubt that de Bellisle was in the very Bay 
where he landed in 1719. The following passages of Béranger’s 
account, which the author translated, show this clearly: 


When this gentleman recovered [from his hardship 
apparently] he embarked with us to remain with Mr. 
de la Harpe and to serve him as a second and in- 
terpreter. . . . They went four leagues into the Bay 
when they met the Indians who were much surprised 
to meet their slave well equipped. . . . He [de Bellisle] 
showed us several [Indians] who had treated him 


badly.*° 


When de la Harpe tried to obtain permission from the Indians 
to establish a post on their territory, the Indians replied that 
he should go away and that if he remained, they would think 
that the French had come to “revenge the bad treatment 
inflicted on de Bellisle.’’** Also the letter which de Bellisle 
addressed to the Company of the Indies, claiming the dis- 


Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (San Francisco: 
The History Company, 1886), II, 619 ff. 

44Cf. a MS. copy in the Edward E. Ayer Collection (MS. No. 298, 71-76). 

*5This “island” is drawn on Devin’s map, reproduced above. 

46Cf. a MS. copy of Béranger’s account in the Edward E. Ayer Collec- 
tion, “Mémoires de la Louisiane” (MS. No. 293), 79. 


*"Ibid., 80. 
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covery of the Bay St. Bernard, is a further proof that his bay 
and the Bay St. Bernard of Béranger were one and the same. 
Margry has reproduced this letter, which reads as follows: 


At Biloxi, the 6th of October, 1721 
Gentlemen. 


I have the honor to write you the present letter to 
inform you about a voyage to a bay, which I have 
shown. The bay is situated at a distance of a hundred 
leagues west of the Mississippi.** In 1719 I landed 
there, when I had embarked on the “Maréchal d’Es- 
treé,” which ship got lost in these regions. I was a 
slave for fifteen months with the Indians at that 
place.*® I was rescued by Mr. de Saint Denys, knight 
of the military order of St. Louis and Commander of 
the Red River or the St. Bernard Bay, to which honors 
he has been called by the King and the Council of 
Marine. He had the kindness to order the Assinais 
to fetch me, saying that he wanted me, dead or alive. 
These Indians did come, according to the orders they 
had received, and they took me to their villages, and 
from there they took me to Natichitoches, to Mr. de 
Saint Denys. I had the honor to thank him for having 
brought me back to life. Afterwards I went to Biloxi 
to Mr. de Bienville, my general, to whom I had the 
honor to give an account of my adventures and of the 
country which I discovered. It is the most beautiful 
country in the world. I had also the honor to assure 
him that I would find again the place, traveling by 
water or by land, and that I would guide them to the 
country which I had seen. Since then I have been 
ordered to follow Mr. de la Harpe on board of the 
“Subtile,” Captain Béranger. I have indeed taken Mr. 
de la Harpe to said Bay and shown him the entire 
country. He found it the most beautiful country of the 
world and so did all the others who had come. After 
we had visited this country and the beautiful bay, I 
returned to Mr. de Bienville to give him an account 
of this voyage. I have taken with me nine Indians of 
the tribe where I was a slave. All that I had the honor 
to tell you, Gentlemen, is true, and no one should at- 
tribute to himself the discovery of such a beautiful 
country but I. Mr. de Saint Denys did me the pleasure 
to confirm what I had the honor to tell you, by sign- 
ing my letter. He understands these Indians perfectly, 
and has inquired into everything that I have the honor 


48Measured in nautical leagues this is about correct. 
*9According to de Villiers (Cf. his “Les Indiens du Texas,” 418, n. 2), 
his captivity lasted not longer than nine or ten months. 
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to write. Nevertheless, Gentlemen, I see that Mr. de 
la Harpe, in his journal, wants to attribute to himself 
all the credit of the discovery of such a beautiful coun- 
try, though it is due but to me. That is why I take 
the liberty to inform you of this and to ask you, gen- 
tlemen, very humbly to give me my promotion in 
this country. I forgot to have the honor to tell you 
that all the tribes consider Mr. de Saint Denys as their 
chief. I hope to receive the favors I have the honor 
to solicit from you, and I take the liberty to be, with 
a very profound respect, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
Simars, Saint Denys.” 


It seems, therefore, that there can be hardly any doubt left 
that de Bellisle landed in Galveston Bay in 1719 and that his 
adventures took place on Texas soil. 

After his return from St. Bernard Bay, de Bellisle was sent 
to the Missouri with de Bourgmond to construct a post there 
in order to halt the Spanish intrusions. The French feared a 
recurrence of an attempt similar to that of de Villasur in 1720." 
De Bellisle quarreled with de Bourgmond, and it does look as 
if de Bellisle was not a very easy person to get along with. 
When de Bourgmond went to the Padoucas in Kansas in 1724, 
de Bellisle did not accompany him. 

In 1733 de Bellisle obtained a year’s leave for France. On 
that occasion de Bienville wrote to the Count de Maurepas 


that he was— 


. . . a very good officer who has been serving in the 
colony for more than twelve years, and has spent six 
at the most remote posts. He has a rather good planta- 
tion near New Orleans and does not lack property in 
France." 


In 1734 de Bellisle was made lieutenant. In the same year 
he accompanied Petit Deliviliers on a punitive expedition against 
the Chakchiumas near the Yazoo River. During the attack on 
the village, de Bellisle tried to storm the door of a fortified 
cabin, but received two gun shots, “one in the left hand, which 


5S0Margry, Découvertes, VI, 348-50. 

51Cf, Henri Folmer, “The French Expansion toward New Mexico in the 
Eighteenth Century” (Unpublished M.A. dissertation, University of Den- 
ver, 1939), 100-98. 

52D. Rowland and A. G. Sanders in Mississippi Provincial Archives, 
French Dominion (Jackson, Mississippi: Press of the Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, 1927), I, 619-20, 
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cut off one of his fingers, and the other in the side but which 
only entered the flesh.”** 

In 1740 de Bellisle received the nomination of captain. Thir- 
teen years later, in 1753, he was town commander of New 
Orleans. A description of him, dated in the year 1734, says: 
“He is very clever and intelligent and he possesses an impos- 
ing stature.” In 1762 he was recalled to France because of 
his quarrel with de Kerlérec, and he died in Paris on March 4 
of the following year. 


53D. Rowland and A. G. Sanders in Mississippi Provincial Archives, 
French Dominion, I, 284. 
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LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 
SPAIN’S INDIAN POLICY IN TEXAS 
Translations from the Béxar Archives 
J. VILLASANA HAGGARD 


The following translation was made from the original manu- 
script in the Béxar Archives. They are presented here in con- 
tinuation of a series of translations of documents dealing pri- 
marily with Spain’s policy toward the North American Indians 
commenced in a previous issue of the Quarterly. Other selec- 
tions will appear in subsequent issues. 


NUMBER 6 


In this report, Don Juan de Olivan Rebolledo sets forth a 
detailed plan for the establishment of colonies in Texas, each 
consisting of a presidio, a mission, and a settlement, for the 
purpose of checking the threatening French advance from the 
territory along the Mississippi westward into the possessions 
of Spain. Trade was to be carried on with the Indians as a 
further means of discouraging French incursions. The main 
object of the establishment, however, was to control and Chris- 
tianize the Indians, who were to be conquered “in order that 
we may civilize them and spread the Gospel among them.” 


Most Ex{[celle]nt Sir: 


In pursuance of the verbal order which Y[our] E[xcellency] 
was pleased to give me requiring me to submit a report on 
whatever I might think proper regarding the protection of the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, the provinces of the kingdom of Leén 
and of Coahuila, and others bordering on the [territory of the] 
wild tribes that live along the Mississippi River and the [territory 
drained by it], partly occupied by the French, whose incursions 
and trade must be stopped, before setting forth the means I 
deem necessary to attain this end, I must set down the reso- 
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lutions of the general council held on August 22, 1715, and the 
measures adopted in consequence thereof. 

It was determined, among other things, to establish a pre- 
sidio and a mission in conformity with royal cédulas addressed 
to the viceroys—predecessors of Y[our] E[xcellency]. This 
matter was [amply] discussed, as well as the remedies I had 
set forth for confining the French to the eastern banks of 
the Mississippi River, which divides this Mexican America 
[sic] from north to south, from the Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico. I wrote a letter for H[is] M[ajesty]; it was signed 
by the most excellent Duke of Linares, and he forwarded it 
to H[is] M[ajesty], in a dispatch which was sent in that year. 
I placed a copy of it in the hands of Y[our] E[xcellency] in 
order that, if it pleased [Your Excellency], it might be quoted 
with the remark that the province of the Texas [Indians] had 
been occupied in the name of H[is] M[ajesty] by a mission and 
presidio. [The copy] was forwarded in conformity with the 
resolution of the council. 

The province of the Nachitoos [Indians] on the Caudaches 
river, which joins the Mississippi river and borders on the 
[province] of the Texas [Indians], has already been occupied 
by the French, as shown by the investigation recently made. 

Another province of wild Indians, which is located northeast 
of New Mexico, apparently on the Missouri river, which also 
empties into the Mississippi, is already occupied by the French, 
according to information given me by D[on] Juan Flores, gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, who is now residing in this capital. 

Mobile, which borders on our port of Panzacola, is a port 
which the French also have occupied and in part fortified. Their 
conquests extend along the Mississippi, as Y[our] E[xcellency] 
may have learned from the two maps which I prepared for that 
purpose and which I placed in the hands of Y[our] E[xcellency]. 
In order that they may not extend their [conquests] to ter- 
ritory adjoining ours or occupy the coast of our Gulf of Mexico, 
this report has been prepared; [it has not been written] in 
order to [protect] the more distant [territory] drained by the 
Mississippi. That was the purpose of the [report] which I pre- 
pared for H[is] M[ajesty] in the aforesaid letter that I wrote 
and which was transmitted to [His Majesty]. No result has 
yet been obtained from it, and any [result] that may be ob- 
tained can be carried out without obstructing any order that 
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Y{[our] E[xcellency] may give now, since, as I have stated 
above, it refers to different territory. This [report] deals with 
territory adjoining ours; the other [dealt] with [more] dis- 
tant [territory], as Y[our]] E[xcellency] may see from the 
more detailed map accompanying this report, which I have pre- 
pared so that Y{four] E[xcellency] may be more easily ap- 
prised of everything. I judge that, for the present, six forti- 
fications are necessary: one in the [territory of the] Texas 
[Indians] for the protection of the soldiers and the mission 
located there; another on the San Antonio River, which Y [our] 
E[xcellency] designated for a presidio; another on the Cau- 
dachez River; another on the Bravo del Norte [River] at the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo; and another on the Mississippi. These 
five [fortifications] include a garrison, a mission, and a settle- 
ment of Spaniards and Indians in the manner set forth below. 
Inasmuch as we already have a mission and a garrison in the 
[territory] of the Texas [Indians], and since the Texas Indians 
are our faithful allies, I think the same colony settled in other 
[fortifications] need not be placed there, unless Y[our] E[xcel- 
lency] deems it suitable to do so. 

At the six royal sub-treasuries listed in the enclosed memo- 
randum, 300,000 pesos are paid out annually to officers and 
men of the presidios of Galicia, Vizcaya, and Leén at the rate 
of 450 p[eso]s each soldier, except in the presidio of Tepe- 
guanes where its nine soldiers are paid at [the rate of] 337 
p[eso]s 4 r[eale]s each. Subtracting one-third from the sal- 
aries of these presidios—which would amount to 150 pesos—, 
each soldier will have left annually 300 p[eso]s, which is a 
sufficient amount for them to support themselves. In the total 
of 300,000 p[eso]s there are included 27,000 p[eso]s (paid in the 
same [provinces] to missionaries of San Francisco. One-third 
of this amount is more than 100,000 p[eso]s, which Y[our] 
E[xcellency] may apply to the aforesaid six fortifications, mis- 
sions, garrisons and colonies for their annual maintenance. To 
insure their success [supplies] can be furnished them through 
a merchant or a trading house; to this end a warehouse should 
be built in each fortification. 

I think one is needed in San Francisco, which is the capital 
of the Texas [Indians], and is [located] about twenty leagues 
from the Trinity River. Y[our] E[xcellency] should order it 
constructed with quarters, where the soldiers may lodge, a 
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warehouse, where supplies of food and munitions may be stored, 
and other workshops necessary for its security; it should be 
crowned with artillery for its defense. 

Another fortification like this one [should be constructed] 
on the point or banks of the Caudaches River (if Y{our] E[x- 
cellency] is contemplating the conquest of this tribe, which 
does not seem difficult [to effect] since it is a confederate of 
the Texas [tribe]). With it, access to that territory will be 
closed, and it will be protected against raids of the Apaches, 
who are enemies of both. In this [fortification] shall be placed 
the garrison, a mission, and the colonies set down below. 

Another [fortification shall be constructed] on the San An- 
tonio River with its garrison, mission, and colonies. Inasmuch 
as it is in the center of [the territory occupied by] the wild 
tribes, and since those of the north and south are enemies of 
the ones that live on the site set aside for the missions, the 
allotted escort of nine men is not sufficient, especially in view 
of the fact that it has to be taken from the presidio, since it 
is on a hostile boundary. Therefore, it seems that its number 
must be increased to 25 in the manner set forth hereinafter 
because the 9 [men] are not sufficient to resist the aggres- 
sions of the Apaches, or the power of the northerners, or the 
deceits of the southerners, powerful enough in their depreda- 
tions to defeat the French, who were well established and for- 
tified in the bay of Espiritu Santo. 

It is necessary to build another fortification, with a garrison, 
a mission and a colony, on the aforesaid bay of Espiritu Santo, 
which is located on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico on a parallel 
of 28 degrees and 23 minutes. It can be constructed either on 
the site where the French had theirs or else in one of many 
others found on that bay which is both appropriate and well- 
suited to have a fortification and settlement. San Bernardo 
Lake empties into that bay; in this lake Todos los Santos 
empties; the Trinity River, flowing near the Azinaiz, empties 
into the former; into the latter empties the San Marcos, to- 
gether with the Red and the Guadalupe, which joins the San 
Antonio [River], on the banks of which the mission is to be 
constructed. From this bay one may navigate in pirogues or 
canoes to the neighborhood of the Texas [Indians] and San 
Antonio mission; everything could be taken there, and trans- 
ported to the bay by sea from Vera Cruz at less cost to the 
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royal treasury. These rivers, however, must be explored in 
order to ascertain whether they are navigable in all their course, 
or whether they have any rapids or falls which may prevent 
their navigation, as in the case of some of [the rivers of] 
Louisiana, although they are navigated as far as possible with- 
out danger. The Trinity and San Marcos rivers, which are the 
longest and fullest, are navigable in flat-bottom boats or canoes; 
there are no reefs in their course to obstruct [navigation]. 

I think that D[on] Gregorio de Salinas is the most appro- 
priate person to carry out this project inasmuch as he has been 
in that bay both by land and by sea, [and because] he has 
explored the territory where the French established their set- 
tlement, and the territory set forth in the description of other 
[sites] either as good or more advantageous for fortifications 
where the aforesaid [fortifications] may be constructed. 

Likewise it wvould be advisable to construct another fortifi- 
cation with a garrison, mission, and colony on the western 
mouth of the Rio de la Palisada in order that we may be able 
to navigate over it and over the Caudaches, which empties into 
it, to trade and to transport supplies as far as the Caudaches, 
confederates and neighbors of the Asinaiz. In this way, at the 
same time that we succeed in garrisoning the Mexican coast, 
we prevent foreigners from occupying its bays and thus drive 
their trade into our dominions. Likewise [in this way] inter- 
course with the wild tribes will be made easier. They may then 
be conquered in order that we may civilize them and spread our 
Gospel among them, for this is the main object of our rulers. 

Likewise it is advisable to construct a fortification with a 
garrison, a mission, and a colony on the coast, where the Bravo 
del Norte River empties, a point which is on latitude 25 degrees 
and — [sic] minutes, since this river drains all the territory 
of the Kingdom of Le6én, Coahuila, and Presidio of San Juan, 
and one branch of it: [drains] the mining settlements of Parral 
and its neighboring [mining settlements] as far as Chiguagua; 
from there its main channel [drains] all those included in the 
kingdom of New Mexico, whence it took its name, since it has 
its source in a lake on the 40th degree parallel, two or three 
[degrees] above Santa Fé, its capital. If any foreigners should 
occupy the shores at its mouth, they could navigate it and 
take out the silver from its mines through their trade in Texas, 


1The Rio Conchos, 
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over its waters down to the sea. Then it would be very costly 
for us to dislodge them from any position they might take or 
to obstruct their progress and their intercourse wherever they 
might trade if they should become interested and should arouse 
the enthusiasm of its inhabitants. 

Each one of the aforesaid fortifications can be garrisoned 
with twenty-five soldiers and five missionaries, both [soldiers 
and missionaries] with a salary of 300 pesos each annually, 
and one officer with a salary of 1,000 p[eso]s. It should be 
settled by a colony of Spanish families each receiving 300 
p[eso]s annually, and another colony of families of Indians 
either from Tlascala or from Mexico each with a salary of 200 
p[eso]s. The total cost would be 15,000 p[eso]s. The Indians 
will serve mainly in manual occupations and trades, in the cul- 
tivation of the fields, in cutting wood, and in the construction 
of houses. Persons who are well versed in these trades and 
occupations should be secured; and they should be furnished 
the instruments for their crafts and for the cutting of wood 
and the cultivation of the fields. The colony of Spaniards 
[should be employed] in settling, civilizing and ruling the land. 
Each family of Spaniards and Indians should be given enough 
land for cultivation and for their stock, after a tract ample 
enough for the settlement of both [Spaniards and Indians] 
and for their buildings, extensions, ejidos, farms, and commons 
of the town [has been allotted], according to the laws of the 
Indies. If these families are given these salaries for ten years 
in order that they may provide for themselves, cultivate their 
fields, and raise their stock [during that time] they should 
acquire the necessary [resources] to provide for themselves 
without them [afterwards]. With these same settlers, a new 
colony can be founded and provided for in the same manner 
at a distance of ten or fifteen leagues [from the other settle- 
ment]. After it has enjoyed [the salary] for the same length 
of time, a new colony may be founded at the same distance 
from it. Thus successively linked with one another, within a 
short time those territories may be settled and their settle- 
ments can approach ours. 

The bay of Espiritu Santo has a sufficiency of level country 
and, along its shores, an abundance of trees for [building] 
houses and for the necessary consumption. The shores of the 
Palizada River has them [also], but I do not know whether 
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they are fit for timber. Therefore, it will be necessary to ex- 
plore it: in the first place, in order to locate the best site for 
the settlement and for cultivation; in the second place, in order 
to select the most firm ground for the fortification. The same 
must be done on the shores of the Rio del Norte. 

For the briefest and most convenient establishment of these 
fortifications and settlements of the bay of Espiritu Santo and 
on the shores of the Palisada River and the Rio del Norte, 
timber two or more varas in length and as wide as possible 
should be cut on the coast of Vera Cruz or Campeche. These 
[timbers] should be [cut so that they can be] placed one with 
another or one over another in the shape of a house which can 
be dismantled and loaded as ballast in the ships or vessels 
sent on that expedition. When the vessels arrive there, the 
[houses] can be taken out, put together, and reconstructed on 
the [site] selected, in the same manner as a bed which is made 
with posts and slats previously prepared for that purpose. In 
the same way other small [houses] can be prepared so that 
later they can be put together and established as dwellings 
until houses of rock and lime, or whatever may be deemed 
proper, can be constructed. If soldiers, missionaries, and col- 
onists should go there without this preparation and should wait 
until they land in order to cut the timber and gather the rocks 
for the construction of their houses, besides the delay, which 
would be necessary as well as obnoxious, they would experience 
the risk of being exposed to the attacks of the savages, with- 
out protection, and to the inclemency of the weather, without 
shelter; or, they might experience the delay of supply vessels, 
thus being compelled to consume the food allotted for land use 
or they might have their vessels filled with ship-worm and per- 
haps disabled for the return trip. 

Without additional cost to the royal treasury, these pre- 
sidios, missions, and colonies can be given appropriations, if 
Y{[our] E[xcellency] will make use of the third part of salaries 
and stipends consigned in the r[oya]1 sub-treasuries for sol- 
diers, missionaries of old missions and garrisons of New Galacia 
and New Vizcaya, as set down in the enclosed memorandum, 
which amount to more than 300,000 p[eso]s, and the third 
[amounts] to more than 100,000 p[eso]s. This amount will 
be sufficient for the aforesaid five fortifications, settlements, 
presidios, and missions. In fact, the old ones will not be de- 
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prived of the [funds] taken from them for the establishment 
of the new ones. The stipends and salaries are paid in full 
into the sub-treasuries for captains of presidios and provincials 
of religious communities. The latter convert part or all of their 
[stipends] to the improvement of their districts, and the cap- 
tains pocket their [salaries] in the belief that their soldiers 
have been satisfied, although they do not have the regular 
number of their presidial soldiers enlisted nor do they pay 
them with money; instead, [they pay them] with goods and 
merchandise in which, it is well-known, they make a profit of 
more than half of the price they pay for them, including pur- 
chasing costs and transportation. This kind of payment is not 
sufficient remuneration for the service and labor the soldiers 
perform in the improvement of the property of their officers, 
either by taking care of their things, or by cultivating their 
fields. By appointing a person in Mexico [City] to send them 
everything necessary corresponding to the two-thirds of their 
salary; or, by delivering their [two-thirds] in cash, and giving 
them the right—of which they are not deprived—of purchas- 
ing with the money they receive whatever they may need 
from others besides their captains, they would enjoy with two- 
thirds more than what they have enjoyed up to the present 
with the three-[thirds], and they will not miss the [one-third] 
taken from them for the establishment of these new presidios 
and missions. 

The allotments of the presidios of Galicia, Vizcaya, New 
Mexico, and Leén, which are deposited in the five sub-treasuries 
of Guadalaxara, Zacatecas, Guanaxuato, Sombrerete, and Guad- 
iana, amount almost to two hundred eighty three thousand 
pesos. The salaries of the missionaries of the order of Saint Fran- 
cis stationed in them amount to more than twenty-three thousand 
[pesos]. Both amounts add up to more than three hundred 
thousand [pesos], the total amount set down in the memorial 
which Don Juan de Ureiia, accountant of this r[oya]] tribunal 
of accounts, delivered to me; and one-third of it [amounts to] 
more than one hundred thousand [pesos]. Each of the five 
fortifications mentioned [above], according to the distribution 
mentioned above, will spend 15,000 p[eso]s per year for sal- 
aries of soldiers, missionaries, and colonists; and all five of 
them will spend 75,000. Therefore, the sum of twenty-five or 
thirty thousand p[eso]s will be left over for the construction 
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of the fortifications, and later to pay the annual cost of artil- 
lery and munitions. After [the fortifications are] constructed 
and the munitions are paid for, enough [capital] will be left 
over for constructing other [fortifications]. The same account- 
ant avers that he has not included in the memorandum of 
salaries the amount paid to Augustinian missionaries and sec- 
ular fathers, teachers of doctrine, because the Asinaiz and 
neighboring missions were assigned by the viceroys who pre- 
ceded Y[our] E[xcellency] to the religious of the order of 
S[aint] Francis of the Cross of Querétaro and of Guadalupe 
de Zacatecas. It has seemed proper that, if Y[our] E[xcellency] 
should decide upon withdrawing one-third [of salaries] from 
doctrine teachers and missionaries, the religious [so deprived] 
should belong to the order of S[aint Francis], since this 
[amount] is to be used for the maintenance of religious of 
the same order. Thus there will be no resentment, as [there 
might be] if [funds] were taken from one organization in order 
to give them to another. Likewise the one-third [of salaries] 
subtracted from [allotments to soldiers] should not be taken 
from soldiers stationed a long distance [from there] but from 
those [stationed] nearest those provinces which are to be for- 
tified; and [funds should be taken] from the nearest sub- 
treasuries, as the five mentioned above. 

In case Y[our] E[xcellency] should decide to make use of 
the aforesaid one-third, an order could be issued to said sub- 
treasuries for the retention of the [third] for this year, 1717, 
so that Y[our] E[xcellency] may have it released for hastening 
this project, advising the royal officers of the [sub-treasuries] 
that Y[our] E[xcellency] is assigning this [one-third] for the 
payment of stipends and salaries of the five presidios of sol- 
diers, missionaries, and colonists of the aforesaid districts. 

The presidios on the shores of the Rio del Norte, the bay of 
Espiritu Santo, and the shores of the Rio Palisada must be 
permanent, and [they must have] a permanent allotment of 
salaries in the sub-treasuries, since that coast needs to be gar- 
risoned always. 

[They will be able to defend themselves] especially if the 
presidios established at both fortifications at the end of ten 
years should be moved ten or fifteen leagues away from the 
colonies. There, at the same time that they serve as buffers 
in the defense of [the colonies], they will be able to attract 
two more new colonies, which will be financed with stipends 
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assigned to the old [colonies] that may have been settled on 
the San Antonio and Caudaches Rivers. Thus successively every 
ten years, these presidios, together with new colonies, could 
be moved ten or fifteen leagues into the interior. After a 
certain length of time all of that territory would be settled. I 
believe that, if those of Galicia and Vizcaya had been estab- 
lished in this manner, those [provinces] would be more widely 
settled, better defended, the dominions of H[is] M[ajesty] 
would be broader, and the Gospel would be more widely spread. 
The best way to defend the settlements in the interior of 
America is to establish others near them. Thus, by their recip- 
rocal aid, the benefits of time, and the increase of settlers, 
they will be more effectively defended than by the soldiers of 
the presidios which, never increasing in number, impose a tax 
on the royal treasury for the annual payment of soldiers’ sal- 
aries. The same [condition] applies to missionaries who, work- 
ing under this specious title in new reducciones of pagan In- 
dians after the Indians have been under the [influence of] 
Catholicism over a century, their descendants are still main- 
tained under the same title. Thus the salaries which were 
assigned to them are still bleeding the royal exchequer. This 
[condition], it seems to me, should exist only in the reducciones 
of wild Indians while they are new and along the frontier, not 
after they are old and in the interior. 

Soldiers for these five presidios should have the prerequisites 
of being farmers and married. They may be enlisted in the 
villas of Lagos, Aguas Calientes and others in Galicia and the 
kingdom of Le6én. They will be aided by the military experience 
they have acquired in dealing with the bordering Indians; and, 
because of their knowledge in [agriculture], they will be able 
to improve the lands given them; the ties of matrimony [will 
cause them] to take root more firmly wherever they may be 
assigned on military duty; they will be able to fill their pre- 
sidio with the children their wives will bear them; thus they 
will not vex either [Indian women] who have recently adopted 
Catholicism or wild [Indian women]. This kind of disturbance 
caused much resentment among the Asinaiz [Indians] that, 
with Roman tactics, by refusing to furnish the necessary [sup- 
plies] to the Spaniards sent there by the most excellent count 
of Galne, whom they had received in a friendly manner, they 
compelled them to leave their lands, which the [Spaniards] 
had already peacefully occupied. 
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For the three presidios of the North, Espiritu Santo, and 
Palisada, some presidial soldiers may be taken from Vera Cruz 
so that they can teach the newcomers, who could be taken 
from the Cachupines recently arrived or from among others 
found in Vera Cruz, who may have some familiarity with arms 
anc artillery. From that port, they can be transported in the 
vessels which Y[our] E[xcellency] may assign to carry the 
necessary supplies for the establishment of these fortifications. 
Ferryboats and canoes may be transported in the same vessels 
for whatever purpose they may serve in the new fortifications. 
If these Cachupines should have the qualifications of being 
farmers and married, the aforesaid end can be attained. 

Later, all vagrants and persons of both sexes without a trade 
found in Mexico [City] and other cities, persons sentenced to 
presidio without dishonor, and any women taken into custody 
by court action could be sent to these fortifications and colonies. 
Those who cannot behave in their native land or in thickly 
populated districts often change their habits and conduct in 
distant districts, or in the wilderness. This policy was used by 
the Romans, and it has also been employed by the most civil- 
ized nations, to extend their dominion, religion, or sects into 
the countries they have conquered in order to subject the con- 
quered inhabitants. 

Salinas may be commissioned as the commander of the forti- 
fication of Bahia del Espiritu Santo in order that he may go 
there with the greatest haste to settle it before the French 
can succeed in occupying it, as they wish to do. 

An expert soldier from Vera Cruz should be sent as com- 
mander to that of Rio del Norte. 

To the one at La Palisada, which will require more time since 
a site where it may be established must be looked for and 
selected, must be sent a person who, after due deliberation, 
may be deemed best [qualified] to govern it. 

For the one in the San Antonio [River], which is an interior 
[fortification], Captain D[on] José Muzqui, or any other expert 
[person] in the kingdom, should be selected. 

_ For the one on the Caudaches, Captain Guerra, who is [cap- 
tain] of the presidio of Cerralvo, [should be selected]. He 
should leave as his lieutenant a trustworthy person; and he 
should administer the government of the one on the Caudaches 
where, because of his experience, he will be needed to prevent 
further encroachment by the French along that river. They 
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have already taken it, and they have occupied it with the pre- 
sidio of los Nachitos near its mouth in the Mississippi River. 
As far as his forays could reach, he would obstruct their pas- 
sage along the Missouri River to the settlements of the Quar- 
telexo nation, which is not very distant from New Mexico. 

I believe that, for the complete achievement of this project 
which is intended to check the incursion of the French, and 
which will conclude in the propagation of the faith and the 
extension of the crown, Y[our] E[xcellency] will select a person 
of the greatest trustworthiness. Above all other traits of char- 
acter that must adorn this [person], he must have great pru- 
dence in order to attract the wild Indians and to hold those 
who may become neophytes in the devotion of Christianity and 
of the Spanish name. Since it is prohibited by law to subject 
them by force of arms, no means is left for subduing them 
other than the [power] of love and tact, which is permissible. 
Saint Paul took pride in having conquered the [inhabitants] 
of Corinth with it. 

Inasmuch as, in such distant districts, even a command is 
often not sufficient to make one’s self obeyed by those who, 
within them or in adjoining districts, are holding subordinate 
commands, and since to implore would be useless, for the greater 
acceleration of this business and in order to insure reciprocal 
aid, and communication, I believe it will be necessary for the 
commanders of the aforesaid six presidios and fortifications and 
the [presidio] of the Rio del Norte, and the governors of 
Coahuila and Leén to be subordinate to the commandant-gen- 
eral? that Yfour] E[xcellency] may be pleased to appoint. 
Y{our] E[xcellency] should delegate to him for this purpose all 
your powers as a captain-general together with all military and 
political jurisdiction and other faculties which [Your Excel- 
lency] may deem necessary, and by royal decree [he should 
be given] any civil and criminal [jurisdiction] which may be 
compatible with the other faculties and advantages provided 
by the laws of the Indies in favor of those who set out on 
commissions to expand, pacify, or develop the dominion of 
H[is] M[ajesty] in these provinces, for his subsistence while 
engaged in their settlement and administration. 

During the examination, I asked Saint Denis if any French- 
men or Englishmen have occupied, or intend to occupy, the 
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districts of the Gran Quivira or the Theguaio, which are be- 
lieved to be so affluent. He stated that he had heard the Cau- 
dachos say that a long distance north of their country there 
is another [country] which belongs to a tribe that does not 
trade with the southern tribes; but it is believed that they 
[trade] with the northern tribes along the sea, which is seen 
from the summit of the mountain at the foot of which this 
tribe is settled. It seems to be Quivira, which is drawn by 
the French on their maps on the 40th degree of [latitude] 
and 268 [degrees] of longitude. It is, therefore, located north- 
west of the Asinaiz. This report is confirmed by others which 
state that the tribes are about 20 or 30 days’ journey apart. 
Consequently there is probably a distance of 300 leagues be- 
tween them. The French are planning to look for it along the 
rivers which empty into the Mississippi and which have their 
source or course near the Quivira. Yf[our] E[xcellency], 
who wishes with such zeal to promote the interests of H[is] 
M[ajesty], will know how to provide for the intentions of 
foreigners. 

I have deemed this [report] worthy of the notice of Y{[our] 
E[xcellency] so that, in view of the maps which I placed and 
those which I am placing, in your hands, [Your Excellency] 
may deliberate with great care on whatever may be deemed 
proper for the service of God and the king in the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel as well as in the extension of his empire. 
Thus at the same time that Y{four] E[xcellency] should 
have the standard of the cross brought to that land, which 
is as fertile as it is immense, Y[our] E[xcellency] will make 
conquests for Heaven among the innumerable tribes that live 
there, and especially among the forty-four [tribes] which live 
between the Rio del Norte and the Mississippi, tribes which, 
resting in the shadow of death, may shortly see the light of 
Christianity, either through these or other more effective meas- 
ures which the great ability of Yfour] E[xcellency] may 
know better to issue than I [would know] how to propose. 
Mexico, December, 1617 [1716] 
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DAVID G. BURNET 
JULIA BEAZLEY 


David G. Burnet, the youngest of eight children, was born 
at Newark, New Jersey, April 4, 1788. He was therefore one 
year old when George Washington became the first President 
of the United States. 

He came of nation-building stock. His grandfather, Dr. 
Ichabod Burnet, a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, 
crossed the ocean to found a home in the New World. His 
father, Dr. William Burnet, was a surgeon in the Revolutionary 
Army; his brother, Jacob, was a United States senator from 
Ohio, and his brother, Isaac, was mayor of Cincinnati when 
that city sent the two famous cannon, “the twin sisters,” to 
help Texas gain independence. 

When David Burnet was seventeen years old he was work- 
ing for a firm that was about to fail. Learning how desperately 
his employers needed money, he asked for a day off, and re- 
turned with $12,000, which he gave them. The firm failed 
anyway, and he lost his $12,000; but the story of his loyalty 
remains. 

In the year 1806 the eighteen-year-old boy was a first lieu- 
tenant in the Miranda expedition, which sailed from New York 
with the purpose of freeing Venezuela from Spain. The at- 
tempt failed, but two years later Miranda was again in Ven- 
ezuela at the head of an army, and again the future president 
of Texas was with him. Miranda was captured this time, and 
his activities came to their end. 

Burnet moved to Ohio in 1813, and later became a merchant 
in Louisiana. He was a pioneer of Texas pioneers, for he was 
living with the Comanches on the upper reaches of the Colo- 
rado river long before Stephen F. Austin introduced his origi- 
nal three hundred families into Texas. When Burnet left the 
Comanches, he gave them everything he had, on condition that 
they release some Mexicans they were holding captive. 

Burnet was among the considerable number of men who tried 
to emulate Austin in the founding of colonies. He seems to 
have tried harder than most, but lack of money and other 
difficulties proved too great. In 1829 he wrote to Austin from 
Cincinnati that he had gathered together a group of prospec- 
tive colonists, but news of disturbances in Mexico had “dis- 
persed them like a hawk pouncing on a flock of pigeons.” 
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He practiced law for eighteen months in San Felipe, Austin’s 
capital, and he and the “Father of Texas” were good friends. 

At Morristown, New Jersey, he married Miss Hannah Este 
in 1830, and together they embarked on the long journey to 
Texas, bringing with them the machinery for a sawmill. They 
suffered shipwreck at the entrance of Galveston Bay, and only 
part of the machinery was recovered. This was set up at 
Lynchburg, but the sawmill was not a success. Shortly before 
the Battle of San Jacinto, Colonel William Gray wrote in his 
diary: “Lynchburg was laid out for a town, but it will never 
be a town. One or two houses and a sawmill built by President 
Burnet . . . not now worked. Burnet told me he sank $8,000 
in that mill.” 

Mrs. Dilue Harris has left an account of a criminal trial 
presided over by Judge Burnet in the days when Texas was 
Mexican territory. One of the settlers in what is now Harris 
county was accused of having placed his brand on a yearling 
which belonged to a neighbor. Court was held in the open air, 
beneath the broad oak trees of Harrisburg. William Barrett 
Travis defended the accused; but the calf and its mother were 
introduced as evidence, and left no doubt as to their relation- 
ship, no doubt that the calf bore the wrong brand. It began 
to look as if the settlers were going to have to turn one of 
their number over to the unfamiliar ways of Mexican justice, 
and everybody was relieved when a settler came forward with 
the announcement that he had just bought both cow and calf 
from their rightful owner, in order that the case might be 
dismissed. 

The convention that on March 2, 1836, declared Texas inde- 
pendent, also chose David G. Burnet provisional president of 
the new republic, and Lorenzo de Zavala vice president. It 
was to capture the Texan government, then located at Har- 
risburg, that Santa Anna hurried headlong to his defeat at 
San Jacinto. 

Fleeing before Santa Anna’s rapid advance, President Burnet 
and his wife and two children arrived at New Washington, 
where refugees were being conveyed across the bay to Anahuac 
by the steamer Cayuga. On the morning of the seventeenth 
the president directed his servant to ride his best horse across 
the ferry at Lynchburg and proceed on to Anahuac. After 
breakfast he took his family to the warehouse to await the 
coming of the Cayuga. While they waited the servant who 
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had set out for Anahuac by land came racing back at full 
speed, crying that the Mexicans were coming. 

A large skiff lay in the water beneath the warehouse, but the 
tide was low, and the distance from the warehouse floor to the 
skiff was considered too great for Mrs. Burnet to descend. 
Orders were given to row the boat around to the beach, and 
the party set out through the warehouse to reach it, the presi- 
dent carrying one of his children, and George M. Patrick the 
other. 

Mexican cavalry now appeared on the brow of the hill, and 
were dismounting at the water’s edge before earnest rowing 
had put much distance between boat and shore. The president 
stood erect in the stern, his wife tugging at his coat and plead- 
ing with him to sit down. He considered it his part to draw 
the enemy’s fire, as a measure of protection to the rest of 
the party. 

But the Mexicans merely stood on the beach and watched 
their quarry make distance. It is said that their commander, 
Colonel Almonte, seeing a woman in the boat, forbade his 
men to fire. 

Not Anahuac, but Galveston, was the port made by the 
refugees. There the executive mansion was a makeshift shelter 
of drift logs. It was furnished with two pallets, three boxes, 
and a barrel turned bottom up to serve as dining table. One 
of the pallets was the sick bed of ten-months-old Jacob George 
Burnet, whose life was to be part of the price paid by his father 
for the privilege of serving Texas. In front of the house 
were the cooking facilities, which consisted of a hole in the 
ground, lined with oyster shells. 

There came a day when the refugees on Galveston island 
heard the booming of cannon. Thinking that Santa Anna had 
found them out at last, they fled in a body to the fort. What had 
happened was that Captain Calder and Captain Franklin had 
slowly and painfully rowed all the way to Galveston with news 
of the San Jacinto victory. Instead of coming straight across 
the bay, they had followed the curving shore, landing at in- 
tervals to prepare their scanty meals. The warboat Invincible 
had picked them up, and was firing its guns by way of cele- 
bration. 

The president, who was more familiar with the proprieties 
than some of his contemporaries, understood that news good 
or bad should come to the head of the government first. When 
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the messengers finally reached him they were received, says 
Captain Calder, “with a stately courtesy which we did not at 
first understand. . . . This, however, gradually subsided and 
the president before the interview closed treated us with that 
grace and genial courtesy for which throughout life he was ever 
distinguished.” 

President Burnet repaired at once to San Jacinto, returning 
to Galveston with de Zavala, the captured Santa Anna, and 
others. 

Lack of food and shelter forced the government to move 
from Galveston to Velasco, where little Jacob George succumbed 
to the hardships of his situation. Well might Burnet reply 
to Santa Anna’s complaint of mistreatment that others were 
suffering also. 

The army and men in high places believed that Santa Anna 
should be tried as a criminal. When it became known that the 
Texan government had arranged to send the distinguished cap- 
tive home, the storm of their wrath burst. Andrew Briscoe 
wrote the clear-thinking president, “the world will not afford 
you a place of concealment” should Santa Anna escape, add- 
ing, “This is from one who loves you much, the country more.” 

The unruly army forced the removal of Santa Anna from 
the Invincible after he had been placed aboard for his return 
to Mexico; but Burnet did not retreat from his position that 
it was absurd for one nation to attempt to hold the head of 
another nation accountable for his acts, that treaty repudiation 
was disgraceful, that Santa Anna in Mexico might mean peace 
with Mexico. 

Like the great Austin, Burnet put service before domination. 
He was willing to be useful, even though another occupied the 
position of first importance. He was vice-president during the 
administration of Mirabeau B. Lamar, and was first secretary 
of state after annexation. 

His later life was not happy. His wife died, and his only 
child marched away to war for the Confederacy and did not 
come back. Old, poor and lonely, Burnet returned to his native 
New Jersey. He had been away a long time, and in a bitter 
war whose wounds were still green—he had been on the other 
side. He was soon back in the land to which he had given the 
greater part of his life. He died at the home of friends in 
Galveston, at the age of eighty-three. 


Houston, Texas. 
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THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 


A. E. Hickerson of Conroe recently made a trip down High- 
way 81 from Wichita, Kansas, to Texas. Upon crossing from 
Kansas into Oklahoma, he noticed that the State Highway De- 
partment of Oklahoma had put up markers indicating that 
Highway 81 was the Jesse Chisholm Trail. At Enid he made 
inquiries concerning the history of the trail and was referred 
to George Rainey of Enid. The letter which Mr. Rainey wrote 
was of such interest that Mr. Hickerson forwarded it to Mrs. 
Marcelle Hamer, who has charge of The Texas Collection in 
the University Library. 

May 9, 1940 
Mr. A. E. Hickerson, 
Conroe, Texas. 
My dear Sir: 

Your request made of our Enid Chamber of Com- 
merce for information in re Chisholm Trail has been 
handed to me with the request that I reply. This has 
been somewhat delayed, though their letter to me bears 
date of April 29. 

The Chisholm Trail was a trail laid out by Jesse 
Chisholm in the spring of 1865 from Wichita, Kansas, 
or the present site of that city, to Anadarko in the 
then Indian Territory, and traversed nearly the present 
route or line of the Rock Island Railway from Wichita 
to a little south of the present Kingfisher, county seat 
of Kingfisher county, Oklahoma, from which point it 
veered to the southwest and ended at Anadarko, then 
an Indian agency. 

Jesse Chisholm was not a trail blazer, but a trader 
among the Indians. On this trail he had a couple of 
wagons loaded with trinkets and other articles for 
trade with the Indians. Chisholm at that time resided 
on the Arkansas River, in the present Wichita, and 
accompanied by a man named Mead, went to Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and loaded for the trip southward. 

From Wichita southward, Chisholm followed quite 
closely the dim tracks of the artillery made by the 
troops from Indian Territory in the spring of 1861 
under command of Col. Wm. Emory from the Terri- 
tory to Fort Leavenworth—the tracks being in most 
places yet traceable. That route taken by Chisholm 
and Mead was the original Jesse Chisholm Trail. From 
Wichita southward it came by the present Wellington 
and Caldwell, Kansas, crossing the creek near Cald- 
well about half a mile east of the present Rock Island 
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Railway on to Polecat Creek east of the present Jeffer- 
son in Grant county, Oklahoma; east of the present 
Madforn and to the present Jefferson, crossing Pond 
Creek a little more than half a mile east of the Rock 
Island Railway line; on the present site of Pondcreek, 
and east of the present Krempin, on to near the village 
of North Enid. Leaving that little village to its west 
by about a mile and a half, then on the site of the 
present Enid, entering the site of its northeast corner 
and passing directly through the town, crossing Grand 
Avenue at the southeast corner of the public square 
and passing out of the city near its southwest corner 
a short distance east of the high school building. It 
followed the main ridge southward and passed directly 
through the present Waukomis and on to the Hennes- 
sey and Cover, crossing the Cimarron River a little 
southeast of that place and on up Uncle John’s Creek 
to the present site of Kingfisher. The main trail bore 
southwest from a point a few miles south of King- 
fisher to Anadarko. The trail from Wichita to Ana- 
darko was approximately two hundred miles long. A 
branch trail led off from that point south of King- 
fisher to a point near the present Yukon, where 
Chisholm had also a trading point. I have described 
the original Chisholm Trail. When Fort Sill was 
founded in 1869 the trail was extended on down from 
Anadarko; that point and that extension was also 
called the Chisholm Trail, although Chisholm himself 
never traversed it, having died a year before on the 
east bank of the North Canadian River some ten miles 
southeast of the present Watonga, in March, 1868. He 
was there trading with the Indians when he overloaded 
his stomach with bear meat and death resulted. His 
grave is now marked. 

When the cattle trail was laid out in 1867 by Joseph 
McCoy, that trail was distinctly marked by McCoy from 
the present site of Abilene, Kansas, to the Red River 
and beyond. This cattle trail followed the Chisholm 
Trail from Wichita to a place south of Kingfisher, and 
from there it pursued a nearly southerly course, cross- 
ing the North Canadian east of the present El Reno 
and on southward, following a route of the present 
Rock Island Railway to the Red River. I have a long 
letter written years ago by Joseph McCoy himself de- 
scribing in detail the laying out of this cattle trail. 
He tells how he employed engineers with workmen to 
mark this trail by throwing up mounds of earth on 
the crests of hills or rises on the ground, so that those 
directing the first drives could easily see from one of 
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these mounds to another. He also sent men to Texas 
to interview the cattle owners who theretofore had 
pursued a more easterly route and met with many 
hardships and difficulties owing to the opposition of 
settlers in Missouri whose stock, after the passing of 
the Texas drives, became infected with Texas fever. 
It is a most interesting letter. He relates how he con- 
tracted with the management of the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad for a commission on all carloads of cattle 
shipped from Abilene on their road to eastern mar- 
kets, particularly Chicago. McCoy built strong cattle 
pens right cut on the prairie at the present Abilene 
long before the coming of the railroad. He also built 
a hundred-thousand-dollar hotel and stables for the 
trailers’ horses, finally being beaten out of his commis- 
sions and becoming a financial bankrupt. 

i This trail laid out by McCoy in 1867 came to be 
known all the way to the Red River and beyond as 
the Chisholm Trail, though the major mileage of it 
was no part of the original Chisholm Trail. When the 
Cherokee Outlet was surveyed by the Government in 
the early seventies, the surveyors marked this trail 
its entire route through the “Strip” as it was called. 
These surveyors marked it throughout as the “Abilene 
Cattle Trail.” I have a copy of their map. 

As the railroads were extended westward and other 
towns sprang up, other loading places were erected, 
and to shorten the drives from points farther west in 
Texas other trails were made to these points, viz., 
‘ Newton and Dodge City, the latter in 1872. The trail 
leading into this latter-named place from the south 
was known as the Dodge City Trail. 

A few enterprising secretaries of chambers of com- 
merce in the western part of Oklahoma have sought 
to spread the notion that the Chisholm Trail passed 
through their respective towns. I refer particularly 
to Clinton, Elk City, Woodward, and a few others. 
They have even caused to be erected as markers along 
a certain highway pictures representing heads of 
Texas steers and called it the Chisholm Trail. They 
are all “wet.” That cattle trail was not made until 
necessity called for it and that was four years after 
Jesse Chisholm died in the present Blaine county, 
Oklahoma, in March, 1868. Their case falls quite flat. 

There was a John Chisum of Texas who was a cattle 
rancher and who sent many cattle northward, but there 
is no evidence that he ever, personally, made the trip 
over the trail which those enterprising secretaries 
now seek to have called the Chisholm Trail in Western 
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Oklahoma. Even if by any stretch of imagination that 
is any sort of trail worthy of a name commemorating 
any man, it should at least be called the “Chisum” 
and not the “Chisholm” Trail. Chisum was a cattle- 
man; Chisholm an Indian trader. Chisum never blazed 


a trail; Chisholm did. 
GEORGE RAINEY. 


Enid, Oklahoma. 


TEXAS COLLECTION 
WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


For several years the Association has been receiving material 
pertaining to Texas from Philip C. Tucker of Bradenton, Florida. 
Mr. Tucker’s gifts consist of books, original letters and manu- 
scripts. The last installment came in September. It included 
State Papers and Publick Documents of the United States from 
1801 to 1811; two volumes of Watson’s History of Philip II, 
Holland’s Martin Van Buren, typed manuscript history of the 
case of Forbes versus Labadie, 1859, and typed biographical 
and genealogical notes on Dr. and Mrs. James Long, including 
two letters from J. S. Sullivan. All books and manuscripts have 
been deposited with the Library to add to the Tucker collection. 


Ray Wood of Raywood, Texas, began early in his career to 
collect nonsense jingles, such as every American boy has heard. 
These appeared in an attractive illustrated booklet, Peckerwood 
Rhymes, which went through two or more printings, and has 
now been succeeded by The American Mother Goose. The author 
has caught much good American stuff missed by other collec- 
tors. He has recently been in the East collecting rhymes from 
the industrial district. In the first letter he wrote of meeting 
notable people; in the second he was longing to get back to 
Texas where he could get a dinner—without fish. The Ameri- 
can Mother Goose stands a good chance to live, but for Texas 
collectors, Peckerwood Rhymes should not be overlooked. 

We find in The American Mother Goose such delightful trifles 
as the following: 

Monkey on the railroad, 
Monkey on the fence, 
Monkey get your hair cut— 
Fifteen cents. 


Or this 


Snake baked a hoe-cake 

And set the frog to mind it, 

Frog went to sleep 

And the lizard come and found it. 
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There was a feature story by Wm. P. Frank about Ray Wood 
in the Wilmington, Delaware, Journal of September 14. It tells 
us that Wood began collecting jingles while editing a paper at 
Greenwood, Arkansas. These rhymes, he says, turn up in frag- 
ments, and the completion of them is a part of the fun. Ona 
bus trip a little girl gave him this bit of nonsense, ‘Sing a song 
of Kitchy-kitchy Ky-me-o.’ “I am still hunting,” says the 
hunter, “for the rest of it, while silly bits of alliteration, ‘peri- 
winkle, nappy cat, rumpstick, bumpstick, nigger-on-a lamp- 
jack,’ run through my mind.” 


From Roy Bedichek comes a Texas nature note on the Mearns 
partridge or crazy quail. Mr. Bedichek writes: 


My first encounter with a bird which the Texas 
cowboy calls aptly “crazy quail’ came the other day 
just as I had reached the top of a peak in the Davis 
Mountains. Suddenly from under my fect flopped 
a squalling, squawking, yelping bird about the size of 
a bob white. This creature flounced around me just 
out of reach of my hand for several minutes, often 
lying on her side in the grass and fluttering her upper 
wing as if mortally wounded. Finally, I sat down to 
see her act out her little comedy. She seemed puzzled 
for a moment, and then flew away about twenty steps, 
and began again her unearthly clamor. In three min- 
utes by my watch, there appeared nearby a young bird, 
perhaps half grown. He took his stand on a large 
boulder about ten feet away from me and began an- 
swering his mother. Both were greatly excited, but 
showed no disposition to run away. Presently both 
quieted down, the young one rejoined his mother, and 
they both disappeared in the tall grass. Of course, this 
bird is not as “crazy” as she looks. “If this be mad- 
ness, yet there’s method in it.” Several species have a 
way of pretending to be crippled when flushed near 
their nest or their young, thus trying to beguile the 
intruder away. Our killdeer puts on a pitiful show, 
trailing a wing and calling like a lost soul. The western 
mourning dove’s act is not so convincing, but the in- 
tent to deceive is still apparent. The “crazy quail,” 
however, takes you by storm, excites your compassion 
before you know it, and then leaves you feeling rather 
silly that you should have been taken in by such a 
Bette Davis tantrum. The scientific name of this bird 
is cyrtonyx montezumae mearnsi, while local names 
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for her include “fool hen,” and “fool quail.” But the 
cowboy’s “crazy quail’ fits her exactly—the bird 
doesn’t “act a fool,” but “acts crazy.” 


Those who love good books and beautiful printing are con- 
stantly struck with the excellent work issuing from the Okla- 
homa Press. Savoie Lottinville, the business manager, has an 
illuminating article entitled “University Presses’ in News 
Notes, bulletin of the Texas Library Association. He speaks 
of the concentration of interest on the Southwest: 


If you wonder (he writes) why we have so oriented 
our publishing policy, let me say that your South- 
west is a rich storehouse for the author and publisher. 
If it has any superiors in this country, I don’t know 
of them. And it has this further advantage, that it is 
nearly inexhaustible in interest. . . . There are two 
considerations with reference to the Southwest that 
seem to me of great importance. The first is, that while 
we share a rich American heritage, our region is dis- 
tinctively different. It parallels the development of no 
other region in the United States. Partly as a conse- 
quence of that development, our people have a quality 
which can’t be confused with that of any other area. 

. . The second thing that strikes me as important 
about the Southwest is this: That it has insisted on 
doing its own job in its own way. For me this has 
specific application to a great and growing literature. 
It is most fortunate that the great bulk of the writing 
in history and folklore, exploration and travel, in social 
studies and biography, concerning the Southwest is 
being done by people of the region. For nothing is so 
false as an interpretation which is written without inti- 
mate feeling for the subject and the locality. 


The Association is preparing Christmas cards for members 
who have some trouble in finding distinctive gifts for discrimi- 
nating friends. The gift of a membership in the Texas State 
Historical Association and a subscription to the Quarterly for 
one year is sure to be appreciated by any reading Texan. The 
Quarterly will carry the flavor and atmosphere of the state 
to those who help run the nation’s business all over the world. 
The cards themselves will have some appeal. They will bear 
the imprint of the great seal of the Republic which has recently 
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been brought to light, and which will be used as the seal of 
this Association. The January Quarterly will be off the press 
in time for Christmas delivery. It will contain a special feature, 
extracts from original documents, telling how Christmas and 
New Year have been celebrated in Texas for more than a cen- 
tury, through Spanish, Mexican, and Anglo-American times. 

If reservations for these gift cards can be made now, it will 
assist materially in making the necessary preparations. 


The following is an extract from a letter received from a 
member of the Association in another state: 


The current issue of the American Archivist (July, 
1940) contains an article on “The Archives of Texas” 
by Harriet Smither. You will doubtless wish to men- 
tion this article in the Quarterly. It would be of in- 
terest to all of your readers, most of whom do not 
have access to the American Archivist. Also, it would 
serve in a general way as a guide to research in Texas 
archives; this is needed because no comprehensive 
guides to Texas archives have been published. 


Marshall Vanderburg, who teaches history in the high school 
at Paris, completed a master’s thesis at the University last 
summer on “The Presbyterians in Northeast Texas to 1920.” 
He studied Fannin, Lamar, Red River, and Bowie counties. 
The first church established in this section, the Shiloh Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church near Clarksville, was founded in 
1833 by Reverend Milton Estell. Largely from Session Records 
the author sketched the history of twenty Presbyterian churches. 

The Presbyterian denomination has long been noted for its 
emphasis on education. In Northeast Texas the Presbyterians 
founded many schools, academies, and colleges. Among these 
were Lamar Female Academy at Paris by O. P. Stark, Clarks- 
ville Female Academy by John Anderson, Paris Female Semi- 
nary by C. J. Bradley, and Shiloh Male and Female Academy 
by John C. Newberry. 


A. L. Weinberger’s thesis, “History and Development of the 
Houston Ship Channel and the Port of Houston,” should appeal 
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to all who are concerned with Houston’s past history and its 
evident great future. The author considers the Ship Channel 
as both a cause and a result of the rapid growth of the city 
from a “tent town” on Buffalo Bayou to its present rank. 

Buffalo Bayou traffic brought Houston its first prominence 
as a trading and shipping center in the early days of the Re- 
public. Agitation to make the stream more navigable covered 
the period from 1840 to 1870. In 1910 the “Houston Plan” 
was adopted which proposed to match dollars with the govern- 
ment in order to bring twenty-five feet of water to the city. 
The indefatigable industry of the author has resulted in a 
splendid piece of historical writing. If the thesis, with its 
abundance of references to sources, should be published, it 
would be of considerable interest to Houstonians and of value 
to those who are curious about this inland port. Mr. Weinberger 
teaches in the Houston schools. 


Lawrence R. Sharp has written the history of Panola County, 
once the home of the Caddo and Hasinai Indians. There deep 
in East Texas Spanish missionaries and French traders clashed 
and dominated the peaceful natives for a century. During the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century filibustering Ameri- 
cans over-ran the region, harried the Indians out of the country, 
and left the land a waste. It was a part of the Neutral Ground 
and the home of the Regulators and Moderators who rode the 
wooded bypaths and took law enforcement into their own hands. 
This work is of particular interest because of the author’s skill 
in portraying the social life of the people. Mr. Sharp’s story 
closes in 1860. 


The Texas Collection of books in the University library is 
always under great pressure from students, and especially is this 
true in the summer session. During the month of June, the 
Texas Collection had a circulation of 9,000 volumes. 


The first publication in a series entitled Contributions from 
the McDonald Observatory includes a “Biography of William 
Johnson McDonald.” The life of this quiet citizen of Lamar 
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County is sketched by Mamie Birge Mayfield and Paul M. 
Batchelder. With the exception of the biography, the book of 
113 pages is more or less technical. The story of the donor’s 
life is a bright thread in Texas history. 


Wm. M. Burges of El Paso joined the Association in 1897, 
and is one of the few charter members still living who has 
received the Quarterly continuously for nearly forty-four years. 
The Texas Collection, in January, 1940, noted that the subject 
of history has disappeared from the program of the Texas State 
Teachers Association and that social science has been substi- 
tuted. “I write,” says Mr. Burges, “to express my sincere ap- 
proval of your protest against that substitution.” He continues: 


In my schoolboy days, every boy was taught that 
Patrick Henry said, “I have but one lamp by which 
my feet are guided. I know of no way of judging the 
future but by the past.” 


And now we are to blow out the lamp. Gibbon, 
Green, Hume, Froude, and Macaulay must be ignored 
and party platforms looked to for our guidance. The 
substitution of promises for experience is the hope of 
the future. 


In his speech at Dallas, Henry W. Grady said: “The 
Alamo and San Jacinto cast Texas in herioc mold.” Let 
Texas youths know nothing of Travis, Bowie, Crockett, 
Milam, Fannin, Austin, Houston, and Lamar. All 
those men fought and many of them died for what 
will be supplied by the Social Scientists of the newer 
and better day. They will read the party platforms, 
the statutes passed in compliance with them, and the 
election returns. 


Tennyson said: “Old experience is a fool. Only those 
who cannot read should rule.” 


Blow out the lamp. 


There is no doubt that the emphasis on the immediate has 
gone too far in the so-called social sciences, but there is some- 
thing in human nature deeper than the curriculum-makers 
dream of, and that is an insatiable curiosity about the past. 
That curiosity is not universal, and neither is the intelligence 
which must direct it if it is to arrive at good ends. The public 
schools have had imposed upon them—and the colleges like- 
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wise—the necessity of granting tickets of passage, if not cer- 
tificates of ability to think, to nearly all who enter. This may 
be an inevitable result of the application of the theory of de- 
mocracy to education; we should not, however, go so far as to 
make tough thinking impossible for the limited number who 
are capable of doing it. 

_ There is no lamp for the blind, but it should be allowed to 
those with eyes to see, not only backward over the road we 
have come, but forward a little over the way we must go. 
Without the lamp of history, to quote Macaulay, a democracy 
would indeed be “all sail and no anchor.” 

As for Texas, Mr. Burges, we will not blow out the lamp. 
Texas history must live in the public schools, the colleges, and 
the universities; it must live in the hearts and minds of Texas 
people. This Association is dedicated to this great cause of 
keeping the lamp of Texas history burning brightly to illumi- 
nate the faults and virtues of men bold enough to make per- 
sonal sacrifice which resulted in such freedom as we now enjoy. 

As proof of the need for a knowledge of history, I quote 
the lines which head the first chapter of Paul A. Jones’ Coro- 
nado and Quivera: 


Of all the states, but three will live in story, 
Old Massachusetts with her Plymouth Rock, 
Old Virginia with her noble stock, 

And sunny Kansas with her woes and glory. 
These three will live in song and oratory 
While all the others with their idle claims 
Will be remembered as mere names. 


The “poetry” seems to be a little better than the book, both 
in form and content. As for the “Woes and glory,” I would 
refer the reader to J. Evetts Haley’s story of the instructions 
given by a Texas cowman to his trail boss in reference to a 
herd to be delivered on the Kansas market. 


Centennial celebrations produce many bad books and a few 
good ones, but rarely are the good books written for the occa- 
sion. The story of Coronado’s expedition has not been dimmed 
in interest by four elapsed centuries, and it is probable that 
more people today have an intimate knowledge of his achieve- 
ment than at any time in the past. Coronado’s Seven Cities by 
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George P. Hammond is, aside from the original accounts by 
the explorers themselves, the most charming story of this great 
expedition. The booklet of 82 pages was published by the 
Coronado Exposition Commission of Albuquerque with a brief 
introduction by Clinton P. Anderson. The illustrations, though 
taken with modern cameras, are as ancient as they are beau- 
tiful. This little book should be in every Texas collection, and 
will make deligl.tful reading for all classes in Texas history. 


G. C. Dickens, managing director of the Coronado Exposition, 
writes: “May I call your attention to the Coronado Historical 
Series, a documentary history of the Southwest which is being 
published by the University of New Mexico Press. . . . Titles 
of volumes and further information may be had by addressing 
Mr. Fred E. ilarvey, University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico.” 


Mrs. Everett G. Graves, 1108 San Pedro Avenue, San Antonio, 
is the daughter of Captain Nicholas Nolan of the Tenth Cavalry, 
who led the Indian expedition from Fort Concho in July, 1877, 
which resulted in the death of several men and many horses 
from thirst. A chapter in this story was told by W. Curtis 
Nunn in the Quarterly for January, 1940, and another was 
related by H. Bailey Carroll in the July issue. Judge O. W. 
Williams, of Fort Stockton, a member of the surveyors’ party 
encountered by Nolan’s men, gave first hand evidence in “From 
Dallas to the Site of Lubbock in 1877,” published in The West 
Texas Historical Association Yearbook, Volume 15. This may 
be obtained from The West Texas Historical Association, 
Abilene. 

Mrs. Graves writes that she knows a lady who knew her 
father, Captain Nolan, and remembers all about the expedi- 
tion on the Staked Plains. “My father,” she says, “never spoke 
of that trip. One of the soldiers, who was there, told my brother 
and me some of the things that happened.” 


Texas is naturally pleased to have a series of articles about 
it and its people in The Atlantic Monthly. John A. Lomax gave 
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an excellent portrait of Will Hogg some months ago, and now 
comes in the October issue, Dallas, by David L. Cohn. Both 
Mr. Cohn and The Atlantic missed an opportunity, because 
Dallas is worthy of a better article than Mr. Cohn wrote and 
The Atlantic published. In the first place, The Atlantic went 
astray in its cover title, which reads, “Dallas. Capital of the 
New South.” There is no basis for this statement because few 
people in the older South know any more of Dallas than they 
do of at least two or three other Texas cities and far less than 
they know of many southern cities. The average southerner 
does not think of Texas as being a southern state and certainly 
not of Dallas as a southern city. Mr. Cohn represents that he 
got off the sleeper in Dallas “the other morning” and that “I 
shall be leaving within an hour.” We can well believe him. He 
writes, of course, from the Adolphus. He pays tribute to Elmer 
Scott of Civic Federation, to Karl Hoblitzelle, to Nieman- 
Marcus, to the Dallas State Fair, and to the Cokesbury Book 
Store. These are deserving men and institutions, as every Texan 
knows. But somehow he missed a newspaper establishment 
which has exerted so much influence on Texas that it can not 
be left out of anyone’s list of Texas institutions, and a university 
which deserves recognition. Dallas does not need to be patron- 
ized, and he who writes about Dallas need not go far out of 
his way to lug in his own familiarity with Paris, India, the 
Renaissance, or to cast aspersions on the religious views and 
practices of a few people or on the mayor of a neighboring 
Texas city. In conclusion, Mr. Cohn states that he is leaving 
for Fort Worth, a city where he hopes to find fewer tempta- 
tions. We join him in the hope and pray that he may have the 
power to resist the temptation to write until he understands 
Fort Worth better than he does Dallas. 


Eugene Worley, a member of the Association, was recently 
elected to Congress from the Eighteenth district, which is the 
Panhandle. In Life magazine for October 7, Johnny Campbell 
tells how “We Kids Elected a Congressman.” 


The Association is holding its second annual program in con- 
nection with the Texas State Teachers Association at Fort 
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Worth on November 22. In the afternoon the Junior Historians 
will meet at the Fort Worth Public Library to report on their 
activities and plans for the year. The Association program for 
members and teachers will be held at 10 p. m. in the Texas 
Hotel. Members of the West Texas Historical Association and 
of the Panhandle-Plains will participate in the program at Fort 
Worth. These meetings are of particular value in that they 
bring together the teachers and the laymen who constitute the 
majority of the membership in the Texas State Historical 
Association and likewise of the regional societies. 


In his own hand, Dr. Robert T. Hill writes to commend the 
new typography of the Quarterly. He was also pleased with 
the article by Dr. Hugh Young of Johns Hopkins. Incidentally, 
Dr. Hill’s daughter, Justinia H. Hill of Johns Hopkins, has a 
book which appears on G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ fall list entitled 
Germs and the Man. 


The Panhandle Plains Historical Review (Vol. XIII) for 1940, 
just received, is devoted to Coronado and the Coronado country. 
Like previous copies, the format of this issue is attractive and 
in good taste, with well executed cover design by Harold Bugbee. 
The leading article is “A Report on the Residencia of the Coro- 
nado Government in New Galicia,” by Dr. A. S. Aiton, Latin- 
American scholar of the University of Michigan. 

J. Frank Dobie has called Frank Bryan “one of the best story 
tellers in Texas:” and Bryan writes on a par with his story 
telling, if his article on “The Llano Estacado: The Geographi- 
cal Background of the Coronado Expedition” may be taken as 
an example. It supplements Willard D. Johnson’s work in 
illuminating the character and composition of the High Plains. 

David Donoghue writes on “The Location of Quivira,” empha- 
sizing the topographic descriptions in the original Coronado 
narratives to substantiate his conviction that the Spaniard did 
not get far from the High Plains—certainly not to Kansas. 
Convinced as he is, Donoghue has not lost his sense of humor, 
even for those who differ with him. Excerpts relating to 
Coronado and the Llano Estacado are reprinted from Coro- 
nado’s Quest, written by A. Grove Day and published recently 
by the University of California Press. 
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Duncan Robinson writes on “Coronado and His Army,” and 
John L. McCarty follows with “Literature of the Plains,” a 
bibliography of books dealing with Plains subjects. 

It is interesting to observe that the lay historical contrib- 
utors outnumber the professional historians. Throughout the 
book review section the needs of readers in the Panhandle 
area are kept to the foreground. 

The Editors of the Review have done an excellent job in 
saving the history of the first generation of settlers. Unfor- 
tunately, pioneer work carries its own defects. The time may 
come when there will be fewer typographical errors and less 
interesting articles in the Review. 

John McCarty’s bibliography “Literature of the Plains” should 
be very useful to the Junior Historians in building up Texas 
libraries. 


Joe Frantz, 312 Bridge Street, Weatherford, Texas, has writ- 
ten a master’s thesis on Newspapers of the Republic of Texas. 
The material has been compiled as a series of notes, rather 
than as a continuous narrative, in order to facilitate reference 
to the various papers. Details discussed under each newspaper 
include the dates of publication, advertising and subscription 
rates, circulation agents, personnel, and political preferences. 
Separate chapters are devoted to brief biographies of the pub- 
lishers and to the problems of publishing. 

One has to wonder whether the early publisher was courase- 
ous or foolhardy. Certainly, the chances for financial success 
were almost infinitesimal when it is considered that more than 
eighty newspapers were published or promised during a period 
when population, though on the upswing, was sparse and Texas 
currency was practically worthless. A localized summation of 
the situation was presented by the San Augustine Red-Lander 
on November 25, 1841: 


. . . There are move papers published now in Gal- 
veston with her handful of population, than were pub- 
lished in the city of New York, when she numbered 
100,000 souls. The contrast is great: so great that it 
is evident the newspaper publishing in Texas, has gone 
far a-head [sic] of the ability of the people to patronise. 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Association will hold a meeting at Fort Worth on Novem- 
ber 22 in connection with the Texas State Teachers Association. 
The Junior Historians and sponsors will meet at 9:00 a. m. at 
the Fort Worth Public Library. 


The program is not yet complete, but a part of it will be 
reports from the various chapters of their plans and activities. 


There will be a second meeting for members of the Associa- 
tion and history teachers at the Texas Hotel. The time of this 
meeting is 10:00 p. m. The program will be followed by refresh- 
ments and conversation. The Fort Worth Historical Society will 
codperate with the Association. Members of all regional and 
local historical societies are invited to participate. 


More than two hundred Texas high schools are now members 
of the Association and receive the Quarterly. 


In November the Association will issue The Junior Historian, 
a publication which will serve as an outlet for young people 
who wish to write about Texas. The first issue will be mailed 
to all members who reside in Texas. The editors will welcome 
brief bits of local history and historical lore and tradition for 
future copy. To individuals subscription for the school year will 
be one dollar. To chapters of Junior Historians and to Texas 
History clubs there wi!l be a reduction for groups of five or 
more. 


The Junior Historian is an experiment based on the belief 
that Texas boys and girls can write about the history of their 
own community and about Texas in a way worthy of publi- 
cation. 


The summer conference on Texas history was held at the 
University of Texas on August 12. Speakers for the occasion 
were E. C. Barker, D. B. Hardeman, W. H. Kittrell, H. B. Car- 
roll, J. D. Williamson, Jac. L. Gubbels, and W. W. Freeman. 
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Members of the Association are requested to consider making 
this a Texas Christmas by giving to their friends, Texans at 
home or in other states, a membership in the Association and 
a year’s subscription to the Quarterly. We are preparing a gift 
card which will bear the imprint of the seal of the Republic 
of Texas. Send in the names and addresses of those to whom 
you would like to make this unique and appropriate gift. We 
will mail the Texas Christmas card and the January issue of 
the Quarterly in time for delivery by December 24. Also—as 
an inducement to keep alive the knowledge of Texas history 
which the Quarterly conveys—we will send you the bill in 
January or February, as you may prefer. 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


The Junior Historians within the vicinity of Fort Worth will 
meet at the Fort Worth Public Library on Friday morning, 
November 22, at 9:00 o’clock, to report on the activities and 
plans for the new school year. The first issue of The Junior 
Historian, publication of the organization, will be off the press 
in November. It will convey news of the activities of the dif- 
ferent chapters and members, and will publish, in so far as 
space permits, contributions made by the Junior Historians 
themselves. Sponsors are requested to send to the editor of 
The Junior Historian any material produced by students which 
is considered to be of broad general interest. 


Any individual may receive all issues of The Junior Historian 
issued during the school year for one dollar. Chapters and 
clubs may receive all issues for the year at the club rate of 
fifty cents where five or more are ordered. 


The following chapters have been organized since the last 


report: 
CHAPTER 14 


Albany High School 


President, Marilynne Howsley 
Secretary, Harold Law 
Sponsors, Miss Carrie Inman and Mr. J. R. Webb 


CHAPTER 15 
Lamesa High School 


President, Freddie Mitchell 
Secretary, Owen Taylor 
Sponsors, Mr. D. W. Ogletree and Mr. Carl Rountree 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Local and State Government in Texas. By Caleb Perry Pat- 
terson, Sam B. McAlister and George C. Hester. 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. ix, 586. $2.50. 


This text is the most complete general treatment of Texas 
government to date and deserves the attention of the general 
citizenry quite as much as of teachers and students. Consider- 
able detailed and statistical information of a practice] nature is 
organized in convenient form and still presented in such a man- 
ner as not to detract unduly from the book’s readability. Gov- 
ernmental organization, relationships, procedures, and powers 
are analyzed, but only to set the stage for an emphasis on the 
problems of government in terms of the demands that are 
made upon it and the Texas response to those demands. Thus, 
substantial chapters are devoted to public education, eleemosyn- 
ary and correctional institutions, public welfare and benefits, the 
police power and regulation, conservation of natural resources, 
wild life and the public domain, the state highway system, and 
public safety. Taxation and expenditures are treated at length, 
and two chapters each are delivoted to the legislature and the 
judiciary. Relevant portions of the long Texas Constitution are 
placed at the end of most of the chapters, a welcome alternative 
to presenting the Constitution as an appendix. Also, such things 
as a “legislative primer,” safety rules for boaters, questions on 
driver’s license examination, and pointers on Texas game laws 
are interesting chapter trailers. 

Unfortunately a number of errors were overlooked in proofing 
as, for example, effect is used for affect on page 93, automical 
for anatomical on p. 116, partialed for parceled on p. 369, and 
island for inland on p. 481. Also, the poll tax was inadvertently 
classified as a tax on motorists on p. 179, and the party state 
executive committee is shown as of its former size of 31 instead 
of the present 62 on p. 1389. Needless to add, these are not 
singled out with any intent to detract from the usefulness of 
the book, which fills admirably a much-felt need. 


HowarD A. CALKINS. 


The University of Texas. 
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The New England Mind. By Perry Miller. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xiii, 528. $3.75. 


From the author’s foreword the following facts are gleaned: 
first, this volume is the first of a series of three books on the 
intellectual history of New England; second, this volume pre- 
sents only “a topical analysis of various leading ideas in colonial 
New England” rather “than a history of their development”; 
and third, “the original system of Puritanism survived” only 
into the early part of the eighteenth century “without drastic 
alteration.” 

There are no footnotes, on which point the author says in 
explanation: “. . . were I to supply a footnote indicating the 
exact source of every direct quotation or the inspiration for many 
remarks which are not literal citation, I should republish the 
complete bibliography of early New England, with various addi- 
tions, not merely once but many times over, and the documenta- 
tion would run to as many pages as the text.’ Since all of the 
writers quoted “were in complete agreement upon all the propo- 
sitions” which the author discussed, it really did not seem nec- 
essary to give references. For the information of other students 
on this subject, the author reveals that he has deposited an 
annotated copy of this book in the Harvard College Library. 

Miller divides his volume into four “books” entitled, respec- 
tively, Religion and Learning, Cosmology, Anthropology, and 
Sociology. These represent the four large headings under which 
he essays to give his descriptive analysis of the Puritan mind 
and of what it regarded as truth. Each of these four “books” 
has four chapters. 

The first chapter in the last “book” on the covenant of grace 
is quite revealing, particularly in view of the fact that the 
controversy which raged in Massachusetts Bay Colony around 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson concerned the covenant of grace. In 
this chapter, as indeed in all of the others, Miller’s exposition 
challenges the reader to be constantly on the alert. If Puritan- 
ism was as hard to understand by those who called themselves 
Puritans, or as difficult to explain by those who expounded it 
from the pulpit or through the printed page, as Miller’s expo- 
sition by implication reveals at least to this reviewer, then there 
is no wonder that the Puritans held tenaciously to their views, 
for one does not readily surrender a set of beliefs which it has 


been difficult to acquire. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 
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Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758. A Biography. By Ola Eliza- 
beth Winslow. 


$050 York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xii, 406. Illustrations. 

In the publication of this book the publishers have presented 
the reading and also the studying public with a worth while 
book. The author is to be credited with having portrayed a 
difficult character in an interesting manner. 

The table of contents of the book indicates a narrative of 
fifteen chapters divided into three books, preceded by a pro- 
logue and followed by an epilogue. For the student there are 
forty-two pages of notes and a selected bibliography of twenty- 
two pages. The first book, “Foundations,” has chapters on the 
Edwards family, on the childhood of Jonathan Edwards spent 
in East Windsor, on the college days of Jonathan Edwards at 
Yale, and on his perception of “a new sense of things.” The 
second book, “Success and Failure,” deals with the career of 
this notable New England divine at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, during the years 1727 to 1750. The third book, which 
contains only three chapters, presents the account of Jonathan 
Edwards’ life at Stockbridge as a missionary to the Indians, 
1750-1757, and as president of New Jersey College, later known 
as Princeton. 

Many honors came to Jonathan Edwards. When he graduated 
from Yale, being not quite sixteen years old then, “he was 
chosen for the honor of the Latin oration.” His service of 
twenty-three years as minister must be regarded as an honor, 
and that honor is recorded on the upright of the third step 
of the present church at Northampton. After seven years of mis- 
sionary work among the Indians at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
the board of trustees of New Jersey College, the later Princeton, 
unanimously elected him president on September 29, 1757, but 
it was an honor that came too late to the man who changed 
“the meaning of religion for many thousands, and with it also 
the cultural pattern” of his time. On February 16, 1758, he 
was inducted into the office of president, and on March 22, 
1758, he died from complications following an inoculation for 
smallpox. 

In the epilogue the author asks the question, “What is his 
greatness?” and answers in several ways, of which the follow- 
ing seems to me the best: “In a word, it [his greatness] is 
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the greatness of one who had a determining part in initiating 
and directing a popular movement of far-reaching consequence, 
and who in addition, laid the foundations for a new system of 
religious thought, also of far-reaching consequence.” Jonathan 
Edwards redefined “religion in terms of an inner, personal 
experience.” The author laments that Edwards did not go far 
enough, that he did not demolish the whole theological system. 
He should, she thinks, have retained a few pieces of the theo- 
logical system and have used them “in the formulating of a 


quite new order.” 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542. By George 
P. Hammond and Agapito Rey. Volume II of Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540-1940. 


— University of New Mexico Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 413. 


This is one of a series of eleven volumes comprising the 
“Coronado Historical Series.” It is the first of the series to 
appear, though Volume I, dealing with Coronado’s place in 
Southwestern history, by Professor Bolton, is promised during 
the summer of 1940. This volume contains a translation of all 
the material Coronado documents known to scholars. Some of 
them, covering the trials of Coronado and Cardenas in 1544 and 
1551, respectively, have not previously been translated. 

An Introduction of 33 pages gives probably the most satis- 
factory biographical sketch of Coronado available. This is fol- 
lowed by translations of all the direct and collateral narratives 
concerning the expedition, besides contemporary letters and the 
legal documents connected with the trials. The volume supple- 
ments, but does not supersede, Winship’s pioneer work pub- 
lished in 1896 by the Bureau of Ethnology. Major documents 
here which Winship did not include in his translations are: 
the Report of Fray Marcos de Niza, August 26, 1539, upon his 
reconnoissance of the cities of Cibola; the Report of Alarcén’s 
Expedition of 1540 up the Gulf of California and the Colorado 
River; and the Muster Roll of the Coronado Expedition when 
the men assembled at Compostela, in February, 1540. This last 
document is particularly interesting because it lists the equip- 
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ment of the soldiers, most of whom were armed with Indian 
weapons. 

Both for its inclusiveness and its crisp English translation 
this volume is likely to become the standard source henceforth 
for the Coronado explorations. It would be more usable with 
even a sketch map, but where so much is given one feels 


unappreciative to ask for more. 
EUGENE C. BARKER. 
The University of Texas. 


Life in the Rocky Mountains. A Diary of Wanderings on the 
Sources of the Rivers Missouri, Columbia, and Colorado 
from February, 1830, to November, 1835. By W. A. 
Ferris. Edited by Paul C. Phillips. 


Denver: The Old West Publishing Company, 194. Pp. xev, 348. 
Maps and illustrations. $5.00. 

In this single volume Paul Phillips has not only edited the 
writings of Warren Angus Ferris, an employee of the American 
Fur Company from 1830 to 1835, but also has synthesized the 
available historical information concerning him. Ferris, born 
in 1810 in Glens Falls, New York, traveled west as a lad of 
eighteen and joined the first American Fur Company expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains organized in 1830 in St. Louis by Pierre 
Chouteau, Jr. Although Ferris worked as a trader and trapper 
for two years, he was appointed company clerk in 1832, a posi- 
tion which he held until he left the mountains three years later. 
His diary for this period was first published in 1842 in the 
Western Literary Messenger (Buffalo, New York) under the 
title “Life in the Rocky Mountains.” It is one of the important 
sources of information relative to the western fur trade. After 
an active career in the Rocky Mountains, Ferris moved to Texas, 
where he surveyed much of the land in the northeastern part 
of the state, including the site of the present city of Dallas. 
During the years just prior to his death in 1873, he wrote 
poetry and description for publication in the Dallas Herald. 

The Ferris narrative may be considered descriptive literature 
as well as history. It tells the story of the entry of the American 
Fur Company into the Rocky Mountains and of that company’s 
efforts to monopolize the fur trade of the Northwest. Ferris 
related the day by day activities of the trappers and traders, 
characterized the Indians of the Rockies, and described many 
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now familiar natural phenomena of the West. As a result of 
his education, his keen power of observation and his gift of 
vivid expression, Ferris wrote an interesting as well as a sig- 
nificant account. 

In editing the diary, Phillips has assisted the reader by care- 
fully noting geographical locations casually mentioned in the 
narrative, but unfortunately he has grouped the Ferris chapters 
into sections and used captions that are sometimes misleading. 
On the whole, the editing and notes are worthy of the original 
diary, and the analytical index is an adequate and workable 
guide. Phillips, in obtaining his biographical information con- 
cerning Ferris, had the assistance of many individuals to whom 
he makes acknowledgment in his preface. As a phase of his 
editorial work, he has assimilated and unified the results of 
their painstaking and extensive research. A survey of Rocky 
Mountain exploration and fur trade between 1806 and 1830 is 
inserted as an introduction to the Ferris narrative. This is a 
brief, readable account in which the editor shows his familiarity 
with the standard sources. 

Included in the book is a hitherto unpublished “Map of the 
Northwest Fur Country” drawn by Ferris in 1836, in which 
he delineates the region that he visited and thereby avoids many 
fundamental errors made by earlier cartographers. Walter Mc- 
Causland of Buffalo, New York, discovered the Ferris map. 
Phillips has written a detailed evaluation of it, stating that 
no other known map of this region drawn during “the early 
nineteenth century can compare with it in comprehensive accu- 
racy.” The reviewer notes that Ferris understood the orography 
of the Continental Divide in the vicinity of Yellowstone Lake 
and the Three Tetons more clearly than did recognized map 
makers thirty years later. 

The supplementary writings of Ferris contained in this 
volume were first published either in the Western Literary 
Messenger or the Dallas Herald. They are, with the exception 
of two short poems, for the most part rewritten descriptive 
passages from the diary. 

The editor and publisher have made generally available an 
interesting portion of the history of the fur trade and the 


West. 
W. TURRENTINE JACKSON. 


The University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Pascua, A Yaqui Indian Village in Arizona. By Edward H. 
Spicer. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xxxi, 319. 
Tables, figures, and plates. $3.50. 

This study of a Yaqui Indian village in the Southwest is 
another contribution to the rapidly growing field of social an- 
thropology. It illustrates the recent trend toward the intensive 
study of folk communities, the main objective being to gather 
data upon which to base broad generalizations concerning the 
nature of human society. Emphasis is placed upon the study 
of social structure and the functioning of its various parts. 
That such an approach can be fruitful is shown by Spicer’s 
report on Pascua. 

When first encountered by Europeans, the Yaqui Indians 
lived along the lower Yaqui River in southern Sonora. They 
resisted white encroachment from the beginning, and repeated 
uprisings occurred, first against the Spaniards and later against 
the Mexicans. After the uprising of 1895, Diaz instituted a 
campaign of Yaqui extermination. In the years that followed 
many Yaqui families fled to the north, some of them entering 
the United States, where they eventually congregated in seven 
settlements scattered over southern Arizona. One of these set- 
tlements is Pascua, a community of 429 souls (1937), located 
on the northern outskirts of the modern city of Tucson. 

Pascua attracted the attention of Spicer because it promised 
to throw light on certain theoretical problems in social anthro- 
pology. Pascuans are laborers on ranches and railroads, make 
and sell adobe bricks, and do various odd jobs; some are even 
on W.P.A. The pattern of their economic life is much the 
same as that of the surrounding American community; yet 
Pascuan religion and ceremonialism has changed little since 
these Yaquis lived in northern Mexico and made their living 
by hunting and farming. Despite this apparent functional dis- 
harmony, Pascuan society seems to be fairly well integrated 
at present. This problem of the adjustment of social organiza- 
tion and religion to the new type of economic pursuit faced 
Spicer when he began his study of Pascua. Assisted by his wife, 
Spicer spent a year in Pascua and eventually became a partially 
functioning member of the community. The results of his inves- 
tigations are presented in this book. 

A preface describes the method of attack and makes quite 
clear the relationships entered into by the anthropologists with 
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the community under observation. Two chapters are devoted 
to a description of Pascua, its history and present economy; 
seven chapters are given over to social organization and cere- 
monialism; the two remaining chapters consist of interpreta- 
tion and theory. Spicer is able to show that there is serious 
conflict at present between the ceremonial demands and the 
matter of making a living. This may eventually result in a 
breakdown of the society, but at the moment there are no clear 
indications of it. In the final chapter Spicer presents evidence 
to show that on the basis of Pascuan data some modification 
should be made in the theory of functional inconsistency as 
formulated by Radcliffe-Brown. Here it becomes evident that 
the wider the range of societies studied and analyzed by social 
anthropologists, the more difficult it is to generalize about the 
nature of human society. More studies of this sort are needed. 
Like this one, they will doubtless result in drastic modification 


of current theory. 
T. N. CAMPBELL. 


The University of Texas. 


Our Southwest. By Erma Fergusson. 


New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. Pp. vi, 376. 
Illustrations, maps. $3.50. 

This book comes to the reader in a handsome jacket with the 
colors of the American Southwest predominating. This jacket 
shows palms, fruits, cacti, Indians, sheep, pottery, a Gila mon- 
ster, an oil derrick, a padre, a pueblo, a totem pole, and cattle 
amidst the cities of the Southwest—San Antonio, El Paso, 
Tucson, Phoenix, Santa Fé, Albuquerque, and Denver—just to 
mention a few. And once you have begun to read you do not 
lose sight of these familiar persons, creatures, objects, and 
cities. In larger numbers they made and are making the South- 
west—and the author will not let you forget them. Although 
the colors of the jacket do not actually adorn the pages of the 
book, the colors of the Southwest are constantly before you— 
if you have ever seen them and your memory of them is good. 

The front and back inside covers reproduce the old ‘“Amerique 
Septentrionale” map of 1674. A map of northern New Spain 
about 1700 shows the important Spanish expeditions made into 
the Southwest; another of southwestern United States about 
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1870 shows the important trails in the military, transportation, 
and ranching history of the United States; and the third, enti- 
tled “Our Southwest,” definitely locates that area and shows 
the various cities, the national forests, the Indian reservations, 
the railways, and the United States highways. 


Nearly every town on Covarrubias’ painting of the Southwest, 
p. 20, from which the colorful jacket was reproduced, comes 
in for a chapter in the story. Thus Fort Worth, San Antonio, 
El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, Prescott, Gallup, Albuquerque, Santa 
Fé, and Taos rate a chapter each. In each of these the author 
stresses that which is typical of the place—in Fort Worth, 
cattle; in Tucson, deserts and dudes; in Gallup, the Navajos; 
in Albuquerque, people with diseased lungs; and in Taos, artists. 
Particularly descriptive is the eighteenth chapter, in which the 
high plains of Texas are called the forty-ninth state; and the 
nineteenth —-on dances, fiestas, fairs, and rodeos — could not 


have been omitted. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


California. By John Walton Caughey. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv, 680. $5.00. 


Professor Caughey, in his preface, states that he has devoted 
“somewhat less than a lifetime” to the study of California, and 
the results of this study, as shown in his contribution to the 
Prentice-Hall series of state histories, show forth abundant evi- 
dence that his labors have not been in vain. His singular grasp 
of detail and masterful presentation of material indicate inten- 
sive research and study. The reviewer feels that he has suc- 
cessfully attained his objective in making the book “an accurate 
reflection of California’s past.” General interest in and knowl- 
edge of California’s history have been greatly intensified and 
illuminated. I began reading the book with a feeling that the 
author must be a specialist in some phase of his subject and 
perforce would give his best efforts to that field. To my sur- 
prise and pleasure I was never sure just what special field, if 
any, this was, for a sustained interest was maintained through- 
out. 

The description of the country with its interesting physical 
features and diversified climate; the aboriginal inhabitants and 
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their civilization; the coming of the Spaniards with missions 
and presidios; the planting of the colony and the formative 
years; the period of Mexican rule and transition from Spanish 
to American control; the coming of the traders, mountain men, 
early settlers and true Californios; American acquisition and 
the days of the forty-niners—and on through, every epoch and 
topic is a stimulating history. Choice of details and characters 
is most happy, and the pen pictures and character sketches 
are extremely vivid. A fine sense of humor, not biting and 
cynical but understanding, pervades the entire book. 

There is continuity of movement and development that sug- 
gests a vast stage with actors appearing and disappearing— 
Spanish explorers, friars, dons, traders, mountain men, forty- 
niners, vigilantes, ‘““Robber Barons,” politicians, writers, engi- 
neers, movie stars, and, currently, the “Oakies.” In the presen- 
tation of characters the author has rewarded many hitherto 
unknown tc the general reader of history. Theodore Judah’s 
contribution to the building of the Central Pacific and George 
Chaffey’s to irrigation are cases in point. There is a commend- 
able restraint shown in this history of the “Golden State’”— 
the expression is not used in the book—but Professor Caughey’s 
long array of California’s contribution to the economic, social, 
cultural, and political history of the nation verges upon a paean 
of praise. Why not? Is not every Texan addicted to the use of 
“The Great State of Texas?” 

The maps are good and the illustrations are excellent. The 
commentary on Californiana is comprehensive and illuminating. 
Most historians credit Takahira and Elihu Root with working 
out the Gentlemen’s Agreement (p. 564). The proofreading 
is exceptionally good, and the type and general format are 
very attractive. If Prentice-Hall maintain the high standard 
set by Professor Caughey they will make real contributions to 
the history of our country and money for all concerned. 

J. L. WALLER. 

College of Mines and Metallurgy. 


Guatemala, Past and Present. By Chester Lloyd Jones. 


Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 
420. $5.00. 


Most important and too little known among Central American 
nations, is Guatemala. It is the richest, the most populous, and 
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most influential of these republics with the largest investment 
of foreign capital and the greatest foreign trade. Any country 
with these characteristics deserves the careful attention of every- 
one concerned with the relations of the United States with 
other countries in the Western Hemisphere. 

Dr. Jones has written the only comprehensive and detailed 
description available of Guatemala’s political, economic and 
social development from the time of the Spanish conquest to 
the present. In his usual scholarly style the author presents a 
complete picture of what has made Guatemala the country it 
is today: the interplay of native traditions, methods of colonial 
government under the conquering Spaniards, political programs 
of their republican successors, foreign policies of interested na- 
tions, and the ambitions of immigrant business. 

The sections of the book dealing with economic advance and 
social life are particularly well done and enlightening in their 
examination of the government management of labor, the dis- 
tribution of land, the chief crops, the balance of imports and 
exports, the systems of taxation, the shifting effects of rates 
of exchange, the public debt and the state of foreign capital 
penetration. One learns that while the United States interests 
dominate the railroads and banana production and trade, the 
British have played the leading role in financing foreign loans, 
and the Germans lead in manufacturing and have the largest 
foreign interest in coffee production and outdistance all others 
in the export coffee trade. Perhaps this is of more than pass- 
ing interest in view of the fact that Guatemala is next door 
to the Panama Canal. Foreigners in some of the provinces 
of the country lead natives in the economic exploitation of the 
land and are the dominant interests in the export trade. 

Nothing is omitted throughout the book that will help to 
give a clear picture of the local life and problems, and everyone 
who is in any sense interested in our neighbors to the South 
will find this study significant. Students of Latin-American 
problems will find it indispensable, and those who contemplate 
visiting this fascinating country will use it as the only book 
telling the whole story of this important neighboring republic. 


JOHN H. FREDERICK. 


The University of Texas. 
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Haiti and the United States, 1714-1938. By Ludwell Lee Mon- 


tague. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 308. Bibliography, 
maps. $3.00. 


Professor Montague is particularly well qualified to write on 
the subject of our relations with a country the location of which 
causes such relations to be based primarily on strategic consid- 
erations. By training and profession, the author of this book 
is both an historian and a military man. He is a reserve officer 
as well as an assistant professor of history in Virginia Military 
Institute. 

After a somewhat inadequate background of the history of 
the island, Professor Montague follows three general themes in 
tracing our relations with Haiti. The first deals with the eight- 
eenth century colonial period, when English attempts to pre- 
vent her continental American colonies from carrying on a very 
vital and profitable trade with the foreign West Indies, did 
much to bring on revolution. The next general theme is the 
inseparable connection between our relations with Haiti and the 
negro question at home. No official recognition of a negro re- 
public by the United States was possible so long as legal slavery 
existed in the United States or while the “Slavocracy” had a 
voice in the formulation of our foreign policy. After our Civil 
War and the emergence of the United States as a world power, 
the exigencies of Caribbean naval strategy provide the theme. 
To understand the United States Haitian relations during the 
last half century is to understand most of the United States- 
Caribbean policy during that period. Professor Montague’s 
study of this relation deals with our application of the Monroe 
Doctrine, a search for naval bases, efforts to secure negative 
control over strategic sites, and intervention in Haiti both to 
secure these aims and as an outlet for our zeal in reforming 
backward neighbors. 

This work is the only definitive study of United States-Haitian 
relations from 1851 to 1910, and contains several contributions 
to an understanding of the events of that period. Perhaps the 
most notable of these contributions is the presentation of James 
G. Blaine’s part in the “Mole Affair’—a part that further tar- 
nishes the armor of the “plumed knight.” 

This reviewer feels that this very timely book has one weak- 
ness that could have been avoided. The background of Haitian 
history prior to independence is insufficient. This is due to 
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the author’s reliance almost exclusively on American sources. 
Haitian records prior to 1882 are not available, due to the 
destruction of the Haitian Foreign Office by fire, but no use 
has been made of easily available French sources to give a 
balanced view of early Haitian history. 


CHARLES G. WHITWELL. 
Hardin-Simmons University. 


British Policy on War Debts and Reparations. By Carl M. 
Frasure. 


Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, 1940. Pp. 182. 


Professor Frasure in his book entitled British Policy on War 
Debts and Reparations has at least accomplished one significant 
thing. He has brought to the eyes of the American reading 
public the fact that there might be another side to the war 
debt question. 

He treats the subject chronologically from the close of World 
War I to the outbreak of the present conflict. He presents a 
convincing, at times almost too convincing, argument for the 
British side of the question. However, his basic premise that 
England could have fulfilled her obligations to this country if 
Britain’s debtors had kept faith with her is sound. 

Professor Frasure opens his narrative with an account of 
British war debt and reparation policy under Lloyd George. 
British policy under Lloyd George tended toward reduction if 
not toward cancellation of the war debts. The British govern- 
ment considered all phases of the inter-allied debt as a single 
integral unit. They refused to treat the debts of each nation 
as a separate case. The United States regarded the debts as 
personal agreements between each of the involved nations. They 
wished to treat with each debtor nation separate and distinct. 

A reversal in British policy came during the regime of 
Stanley Baldwin in the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Anglo-American debt was funded at the sitting of a joint 
commission in January of 1923. The reaction of the British 
public to the funding was mixed. They were proud and thank- 
ful over the preservation of their financial integrity, but they 
were not without misgivings over the necessity of an increase 
in their tax burden. This would be necessary as it was apparent 
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that nations owing Britain either could not or would not pay 
their obligations. 

In other chapters Professor Frasure discusses the questions 
of the war debts and such topics as the Dawes Plan and the 
Young Plan in relation to it. He also goes into a consideration 
of the Lausanne Conference of 1932, and discusses briefly the 
events which led to the gradual cessation of payments to the 
United States by Great Britain. He closes his book with a dis- 
cussion of the Johnson Act which forbids loans to defaulter 
nations. 

The author leaves the impression that he began this work 
with a set of fixed beliefs and that all available information 
was made to conform with these preconceived views. He tends 
to bear rather heavily on France as the chief obstacle in the 
way of the settlement of the reparation question. One is in- 
clined to wonder if the blame can be so easily fixed. 


VAN MITCHELL SMITH, JR. 
The University of Texas. 


Casebook in American Business History. By N. S. B. Gras 
and Henrietta M. Larson. 


New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1939. Pp. viii, 765. $5.00. 


This volume presents forty-three cases or problems taken 
chiefly from American experience. Five of the cases are selected 
from European business history for their “unique contribu- 
tion’”—Sir Thomas Smythe, Boulton and Watt, Josiah Wedg- 
wood, John Law, and Hugo Stinnes. The general emphasis 
in the cases is on policy, management, and control. To place 
the cases in their proper setting in the history of business, the 
cases should be read in connection with the book, Business 
and Capitalism, by the senior author. 

The cases or problems cover a wide range of activity such 
as Cornelius Vanderbilt, the First National Bank of New York, 
the New York Stock Exchange, N. W. Ayer and Son, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Armour and Company, and Elbert H. 
Gary and the United States Steel Corporation. 

Although this book conforms to the emphasis placed on the 
case method of research and instruction at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, the wealth of histori- 
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cal and biographical material makes it of more general interest 
to the lay reader than the usual case book. The scope, both in 
time and variety of business activity, makes appeal not only 
to the historian and economist, but also to the student special- 
izing in nearly any field of business administration. 

The authors, recalling the course of industrial capitalism and 
of financial capitalism, assert that by analogy we might expect 
that national capitalism would reach its height during the next 
secular trend upward, in the period from the 1950’s to the 
1980’s. On the other hand, they query, will national socialism, 
being first democratic, then autocratic, become Napoleonic and 
destroy itself by excessive taxes and bloody war? The book 
does not center around or extensively discuss this quandary. 
Merely posing the question shows the contribution which the 
perspective of business history can make for the solution of 
current problems. The narration is, on the whole, without fear 
or favor. In a few instances, notably in the case of Armour, 
company reports and statements are presented at face value 
when some criticism could supply a truer picture. 


E. KARL MCGINNIS. 
The University of Texas. 
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BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The present book (A Short History of Science. By W. E. 
Sedgwick and H. W. Tyler. Revised by H. W. Tyler and R. P. 
Biglow. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939; pp. xxi, 512; illus- 
trations; $3.75) is an outgrowth of a course of lectures given 
for a number of years to undergraduates at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and is in part a revision of 
Sedgwick and Tyler’s Short History of Science. In the words 
of the junior author, “it attempts to trace briefly the history 
of the foundations upon which recent, as well as earlier, ad- 
vances were based; to correlate the steps of progress with the 
spirit of the times; to increase the emphasis on the evolution 
of scientific methods,” and in this way to create an impression 
of continuity in the story of science. 

An adequate index and an appendix including a descriptive 
account of some inventions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, a chronological table of important names, dates, and 
events in the history of science correlated with history, litera- 
ture, art, etc., together with a condensed bibliography, are fea- 
tures. Illustrations, pictures, and quotations are used effectively. 

Here is a book about science, but none the less appropriate 
for the intelligent reader whose interests may be along other 
lines, for, in the words of Du Bois-Reymond: “The history of 


science is the real history of mankind.” 
MARIE B. Morrow. 


The University of Texas. 


Dictionary of American History, James Truslow Adams, ed- 
itor in chief, and R. V. Coleman, managing editor, five volumes, 
was issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons during the first six 
months of 1940. An index volume is to follow. The articles 
number between five and six thousand, ranging from several 
thousand words in length to a few lines. They were written 
by more than one thousand persons, each specially qualified to 
handle the subject assigned. They cover all phases of American 
life, including movements, incidents, names, places, things, and 
ideas. I have recently had occasion to use the work for a 
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hundred or more miscellaneous topics, and have found it emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

It would be hard to overemphasize the importance of the 
Dictionary as a reference book for school libraries and for 
teachers and writers of American history. Every high school 
and junior high school library should have the book, and every 
newspaper and editorial office concerned with writing or pub- 
lishing American history in its domestic or international rela- 


tions. 
E. C. BARKER. 


The University of Texas. 


The Association has just received a copy of the Guide to the 
Material in the National Archives (Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1940; pp. xviii, 305; paper, 40 
cents, cloth, 70 cents). Dr. R. D. W. Connor, Archivist of the 
National Archives, wrote the foreword to the Guide. To attempt 
to catalogue from the table of contents would require consid- 
erable space. The important thing to know is that this guide is 
available to libraries and scholars and that it can be had at 
the very low cost indicated above. In order, the Guide gives an 
insight into what is on file on the Senate, on each of the 
ten administrative departments, on thirty-seven independent 
agencies of the Federal Government, on the federal district 
courts for the District of Columbia and for the eastern district 
of North Carolina, and on gift motion pictures and sound re- 
cordings. The appendix of sixteen pages lists other records 
received by December 31, 1939. Two pamphlets accompanied 
the Guide, namely, one reporting on accessions during the first 
quarter of 1940, and the other doing the same for the second 
quarter. This Guide will be a tremendously useful tool in the 
hands of laymen, librarians, and social scientists. 


R. L. BIESELE. 
The University of Texas. 


The Association herewith takes notice of the publication of 
A Private Journal of John Glendy Sproston, U. S. N. (Tokyo: 
Sophia University, 1940; pp. xii, 122; illustrations; paper, $2.25, 
cloth, $2.75), under the editorship of Miss Shio Sakanishi, 
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Ph. D., of the Department of Orientalia, Library of Congress. 
Sproston, an officer of the U. S. S. Macedonian from 1852 to 
1856, accompanied Commodore Perry’s epochal expedition to 
Japan, and for eight months, beginning in February, 1854, 
kept a journal while visiting “many of the unexplored places 
in the Far East.” The title page reveals that this book belongs 
to the “Series on Early American-Japanese Relations” in the 


Monumenta Nipponica Monographs. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Under the general editorship of Guy Stanton Ford, Harper’s 
Historical Series has increased its list by another volume, 
namely, George M. Stephenson, American History to 1865 (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940; pp. x, 698; $3.50). The 
volume was preceded by the author’s American History Since 
1865. The titles of some of the chapters appear in new word- 
ing from that commonly used and thus add freshness and life 
to the book. There are nineteen illustrations and seventeen 
maps, which should add materially to the teachability and at- 
tractiveness of the book. For the mature student the annotated 
bibliography will be especially helpful. The style is clear and 


forceful and makes for an easy reading. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


College teachers of survey courses in United States history will 
rejoice over the very recent publication of Homer C. Hockett, 
Political and Social Growth of the American People, 1492-1865 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940; pp. xxi, 861; maps and 
illustrations; $3.25). This is the third edition of Professor 
Hockett’s volume of this well-known two-volume textbook of 
American history. This volume carries the story to 1865, 
whereas its predecessor ended with the election of 1852, and is 
thus in accord with the recent trend in survey courses to run 
through the Civil War for the first semester’s work. 

Forty-seven maps, of which five are colored and two are end- 
paper maps, add much to give the student the fundamental 
information about the geography of the course. Of the thirty- 
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nine illustrations, thirteen are based on expensive plates; the 
others, like the more expensive ones, are very important helps 
from the standpoint of visualizing the incidents and characters 
of the course. Teachers and students both should rejoice at 
these new features, and the publishers are to be congratulated 


upon this new, serviceable textbook. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


The Association acknowledges the receipt of Yellowstone 
National Park: A Bibliography (Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of the Interior, National Park Service, 1940; pp. xxvi, 
200). The foreword, by Dr. Carl P. Russell, Supervisor of 
Research and Information, reveals that the bibliography accom- 
panying the original edition of A Concise History of Scientists 
and Scientific Investigations in Yellowstone National Park con- 
tained 1,600 items which the present bibliography exceeds by 
a considerable number. It also reveals the names of a number 
of persons who had some share in preparing the bibliography. 
Six heads, namely, General, Indians, Education and Museums, 
Geology and Other Earth Sciences, Flora, and Fauna, encompass 
the items of the bibliography. The table of contents states that 
the heading, General, includes items on history, travel, and de- 
scription, administration and maintenance, and roads, trails, 
and buildings, but instead of the heading, General, the bibli- 
ography carries the heading, History, Travel, and Description, 
and none of the other subdivisions shown in the table of con- 
tents. Apparently the items of these various subdivisions were 
arranged in alphabetical order under History, Travel, and De- 
scription. This may be just a minor slip of editing, but for a 
busy librarian, scholar, or layman, the time saved in looking, 
for instance, for items on administration and maintenance, had 
they been grouped separately, is worth considering. Even so, 
the bibliography is serviceable and should satisfy the need 


which caused it to be written. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Volume LVI of the Archives of Maryland, published as Pro- 
ceedings and Acts of the General Assembly of Maryland, 1758- 
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1761, under the direction of the Maryland Historical Society, 


has come to the Association. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


The Association has received Papers in Illinois History and 
Transactions for the Year 1939 from the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, Jowa Pioneer Foundations, Volume II, by George 
F. Parker, from the State Historical Society of Iowa, and 
Letters from John Pintard, Volume I, 1816-1820, and Volume 
II, 1821-1827, from the New York Historical Society. 


CorAL H. TULLIs. 


The University of Texas. 


FBlash! 


ADOPTED FOR USE AS A FREE 


TEXTBOOK 


Be Ready To 
Request It — 


IN TEXAS SCHOOLS 


In A Democracy 
By E. L. ANGELL and G. B. WILCOX 


In a Democracy tells how people 
live in democratic America today. 

Prepared for use in junior high 
social studies, this book tells its 
story in such an interesting manner 
that pupils will develop an apprecia- 
tion and love for this country, its 
Constitution, its laws, and its flag. 
It lives and breathes the spirit of 
democracy which is so sacred and 
precious today. 


In a Democracy contrasts life in 
America with life in the dictator 
nations. 

This book is designed to help each 
teacher fulfill her responsibility of 
preparing young Americans to un- 
derstand their democracy and its 
problems and to live successfully in 
it by becoming intelligent citizens. 
It belongs in your junior high social 
studies program! 


OVER 400 PAGES OF TEXT AND 200 DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Send a Post Card Today for a 
Free Descriptive Folder about this Book 


Do you have our 72- 
page illustrated catalog 
of instructional aids? 


Visit our Exhibit in Fort Worth! 
Texas State Teachers Association, 
Annual Convention Nov. 21-22-23 


THE STECK 
Publishers 


COMPANY 


Austin, Texas 
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The romance of the past and the 
promise of the future achieve 


a fine balance in this fascinat- 
ing history of Texas 


A HISTORY OF 
TEXAS LAND OF PROMISE 


The thrilling story of the exploration and conquest of Texas, 
of life among the colonists, their agriculture and industry, 
their economic problems, their social life, education, and religion, 
coupled with the stimulating presentation of the Texas of today 
and its promise of tomorrow. 


The author, a native son of Texas, whose 
BY forebears were among the most distin- 
JOSEPH L.. guished pioneers of Texas in education and 


Cc L A R KK eligion, is a recognized authority on 


Texas history 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: The narrative form; the clear 
presentation of European and American historical background; 
the unified treatment of Spanish colonial activity and adminis- 
tration in East, Central, and West Texas; the new interpre- 
tation in its economic aspects of the Reconstruction Period; 
the emphasis upon the development of agriculture, natural 
resources, and the possibilities of industrialization of Texas; 
the unusually fine illustrations. $2.00. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
713 BROWDER STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Woman of Texas 
The Life of Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


By REBECCA RICHMOND 


We Are Proud to Announce the Forthcoming Biogra- 
phy of This Beloved, Outstanding Woman. 


Once upon a time, scarcely a century ago, women looked 
from their windows, if they looked out of them at all, upon a 
restricted horizon. Woman was the household drudge, some- 
times the household saint, and, with certain famous exceptions, 
appears to have accepted her role with pride and without ques- 
tion. But the march of events shook the foundations of her 
world, and some women, geniuses of discontent and with the 
perception of prophets, endeavored to lead their sisters toward 
new frontiers of life. The more belligerent encountered ridicule 
and social persecution, together with the cold disdain of many 
of their own sex, but there were others who found a middle 
way. They were willing to make haste slowly, and their influ- 
ence was unsensational, but substantial. 


Anna J. H. Pennybacker was one of these. She embodied, 
in her span of years, the evolution of woman’s place in Ameri- 
can life. Her infancy was passed within the sound of the guns 
of North and South; her childhood and youth overlooked the 
receding frontier of the West; her young womanhood expanded 
in a state of the Union, only then awaking to a knowledge of 
its power; in her maturity, she assisted American women to 
adjust themselves to a new world outside of physical boundaries. 


Anna J. H. Pennybacker left her impress on every demo- 
cratic movement of her own era. Women’s organizations looked 
toward her as to a guiding light. Her adopted State of Texas 
knew her as a teacher and regarded her as a civic force. The 
summer audiences of Chautauqua, New York, coming to her 
from the four points of the compass, responded eagerly to 
her enkindling leadership. 


PLACE YOU ORDER NOW! 
Approximate Publication Date November 10th 
PRICE—$2.75 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers for the Southwest 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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LYMANHOUSE, Publishers 
6530 W. Olympic Blvd. - Los Angeles, Calif. 


Announce 


WIND AGAINST STONE—A Texas novel about 
the growth of West Texas, near Cisco. Written by 
Mrs. Maude E. Cole, the Carnegie Librarian at Abi- 
lene. Texans will be proud of her book and we are 
very proud to present it. Price $2.50 


Other Texana Titles: 

HARD TO FORGET, the story of O. Henry’s life 
in Austin and Houston, written by Lollie Cave Wilson, 
a native Texan. To date, the only story of the young 
O. Henry. Price $2.50 


THE PAROLE SCANDAL, by Martin Mooney. 
This book has forced the resignation of five of the 
six members of the California Prison and Parole 
Board, and since Texas gets a goodly share of space 
in this book, we hope that it will do for Texas what 
it has done for California. Price $2.50 


FOR THIS MY GLORY, by Paul Bailey—A novel 
which presents the real Mormon picture based on 
actual history. It also tells the world for the first 
time the importance of THE MORMON BATTALION 
to Brigham Young. We recommend this novel as one 
of the most exciting, revealing, and outspoken books 
to be published in this era. To be published in Oc- 
tober. Price $2.50 


THEY CALL THEM CAMISOLES, by Wilma 
Wilson. Another exposé book, on California insane 
asylums, this time. We do not doubt that this book 
will fit the same kind of public institutions in any 
State in the United States; and we only hope it will 
bring about some very much needed reforms in the 
severe and harsh administration of these institutions. 

Price $2.50 


Our complete catalogue will be mailed to you 
upon request 


GOOD BOOKS 


ON 


Texas—Southwest—West 


Librarians and Collectors will find it to 
their advantage to tell me about books 
they wish to buy and books they wish to sell. 


Dudley R. Dobie’s Book Shop 


San Marcos, Texas 


THE LARGEST TEXANA BOOKSHOP 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Will accept commission from Texas high school 
and county librarians to build Texas Collections. 


- List of available books sent on request. 
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Does your library include a History 
of Texas which records the earliest 


known discoveries and explorations? 


It Aheuwld ! 


“Our Catholic Heritage in Texas” by Carlos E. Castafieda, 
Latin-American Librarian of the University of Texas, is 
such a work. It covers the period from 1519 to 1936 and 
embraces the earliest known discoveries and explorations, 
some of which are revealed for the first time. 


For descriptive literature write— 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES CO. 
DEPARTMENT QQ, P. 0. BOX 62 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty volumes of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, which today con- 
stitutes the — single collection of historical 

material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
- of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 


state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Hout in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
n 


- MAY WE ASK that every ‘member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


‘MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Suarteriy, 

TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of Tue QuarTreRLy may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 


Volumes I, II, ITI, IV, 
copies for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound ; 
$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 


$1.00 per single number. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Austin, Tzxas 
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